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“*Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free”’ 


TELL YE THE DAUGHTER OF ZION 
BEHOLD, THY KING COMETH UNTO THEE 


By Jacques Louis David 


_ And the multitude that went before and that followed cried, saying: Hosanna to the Son of David: Blessed is 
he that cometh in the Name of the Lord 


NOW in many lands many people will assemble to praise their Lord and Saviour, to join with youth in bearing 
witness to their faith in Him and to be edified by the printed and preached Word of God. "The Lutheran” 
by messages and its record of events testifies by print to the Church's enduring and active faith 
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CONTRIBUTED LENTEN POEMS 


“THE ROAD HE TROD” 
By Mrs. W. F. Rex, Fairfield, Iowa 


As’ Son Diving, He trod 

The golden streets of heaven 

And walked with God. 

There angels served Him day and night. 
No need of sun: 

For He is Light. 

His form in spotless white they see, 
Emblem of Purity. Blest One in Three, 
They worship Thee. 

There ceaseless Hallelujahs ring, 

While myriads of angels sing 

To God, and Him. 

God loved the world which He created; 
But best of all, the souls He mated. 
Their sins He hated. 

To honor Him, and not despise 

His will for them, Creator wise 

Placed them in Paradise. 

Accursed Tree! That thou should’st stand 
*Twixt God and me. 

My soul to brand 

With sin’s dark stain. 

I hide in shame! 

Thou callest me? Dost know my name? 
I see the angel’s sword aflame! 

Thou bid’st me go! Hast cursed the ground, 
So thorns and thistles may abound: 

Nor grace be found? 


When God looked down on man forlorn, 
He sent His Son in human form, 

Of Mary born. 

As Son of Man, He came 

And trod the busy streets of men, 
And walked with them; 

That He might know their weariness, 
Pain and distress; 

To heal and bless. 

“He came unto His own”; Alas,— 
They knew Him not and let Him pass; 
Let their Messiah—pass. 

Turning,—He went His way 

Into a garden; there to pray. 

His form lay prone upon the sod, 

His soul in anguish turned to God. 

O blessed sod! 

To shelter Him; the Son of God. 

While Satan’s power is overthrown; 
And God, His will to Him makes known. 
“Behold the hour is come,” at last 

By kiss betrayed, by men held fast. 


Despised, rejected, ev’n by His own denied; 

By cruel rulers mocked and tried. 

“Let Him be crucified!” 

So cried the angry mob that day 

As they to Calv’ry led the way, 

Their sins to pay. 

O Blessed Day! 

His form in purple robe they dressed; 

Upon His head a crown they pressed. 

A crown made of the thorns that grew 

Along the way, as near they drew 

To Calvary’s crest. 

“Hail, King of the Jews!” they cried. 

And yet His Kingship they denied, 

And—Crucified. 

O Blessed Tree! Blest empty grave! 

To me again my Lord you gave. 

Christ conquered death; Sin’s power is 
gone. 


Our Lord is now upon the throne, 
In His eternal home. 

Again, the Hallelujahs ring 

As ’round the Throne the angels sing; 
To Christ, Victorious King! 


HUNGER SATISFIED 


A Lenten Eucharist by J. Kent Rizer, D.D., 
Richland, N. J. 


I HAVE HUNGERED, toil worn, far spent, 

Muscle wrenching, body bent. 

Then God gave the banquet of His table 
fair 

And, strengthened by His daily bread, 

Again I found all power to do, or dare. 
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I have hungered, brain numb, thought 
dead, 

Heart aching, tortured head. 

Then God gave the solace of His night’s 
calm sleep 

And all my mind’s full powers awoke, 


Their watch, renewed, to keep. 


I have hungered, soul athirst for rest, 

Life a ghastly, grinning, mocking jest! 

Then God gave, Oh wondrous boon of love! 

Unto the cross, His Son; 

And seeking there in agony, my sins for- 
given, 

He speaks the one word, “Peace!” 

And lo, ’tis heaven! 


WEEP NOT FOR ME 
By E. A. Repass, Columbia, Pa. 


Weep nor for me, the Saviour said, 

As to the Cross His pathway led; 

But for yourselves and children weep, 
While I pass through the shadows deep. 


And so, perhaps, our sainted dead 

Look wond’ringly from overhead— 
From far beyond sun, moon and star— 
Without a cloud their joy to mar. 
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Why weep for us, they whisper now? 
But few our steps from you we know; 
Perhaps, for you, but few breaths more 
Till you join us on shining shore. 


And then in land of radiant day, 
Glory’s good morning, we shall say; 
But say good night, good-by no more, 
Upon that bright and better shore. 


Lord, give us grace upon our way— 
Make us so live life’s little day, 

That when our journey here’s complete, 
We meet again at Thy dear feet. 


“FOR WHERE YOUR 
TREASURE IS” 


By Gertrude Shisler Dupper 


THE BLESSED Lenten-tide draws near 
When all who will may turn again 
Unto the Lord in penitence, 
And seeking, find He will sustain. 


God bids men fast and search their hearts, 
But pleasure beckons, and some scorn 
This cleansing season for the soul 
And deeper press the cruel thorn. 


This priceless privilege they ignore. 
And fail to keep these forty days— 
This rendezvous, with Christ our Lord, 
To walk with Him those last rough ways. 


Not hatred, but indifference— 
This, crucifies our Lord anew. 

Down through the centuries these words, 
“Forgive—they know not what they do.” 


ON THE CROSS 
By Sister Frida Wente, Drexel Motherhouse 


O my Saviour, Thou art bleeding; 
Lord, Thy blood is interceding 
From all guilt my soul to save. 
Unto God Thyself Thou gavest, 
All the deadly foe Thou bravest, 
Only that I might be free. 


O the depth of Thy compassion! 

I behold Thy face so ashen 

As Thou hang’st upon the tree. 

Lord, Thy brow with thorns is crowned. 
Nails Thy feet, O Lord, have riven 
Pierced Thy hands outspread for me. 


Then, my Lord, I hear Thee saying, 
While for sinners Thou art praying; 
‘Twas for them Thy blood was shed. 
“O, my Father, do forgive them, 

To Thy Kingdom then receive them, 
For they know not what they do.” 


All the cup of sin Thou drainest, 
Then of thirst, O Lord, complainest, 
As Thy body’s racked with pain. 
When forsaken of Thy Father, 

Who could look on sin no longer, 
Then in anguish Thou didst plead. 


When at last all was accomplished, 
Lord, we hear Thy—“It is finished,” 
O, the price of sin is paid, 

Now that Thou on high wast lifted 
Lord, Thy Word will be fulfilled, 
“I will draw all men to me.” 
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ENDURANCE THROUGH TRUST IN’ GOD 


By L. FRANKLIN Gruper, D.D., LL.D., President Chicago Lutheran Theological Seminary 


Psalm 37:5. “Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust also 
in him; and he shall bring it to pass.” 


“Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod, 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 
He trusts in God.” 


So wroTe a truly trusting Christian poetess, and her 
words of trust might well be applied to a well-nigh falter- 
ing world today. 

The farmer who sows his seed in the hope of reaping a 
coming harvest, whether he knows it or not, must somehow 
trust in God. He can but faithfully prepare his soil and 
entrust to it his seed; but there his power ends. Within that 
seed, as also within that soil, there is something that is 
beyond his power to supply; yes, something that is big with 
possibilities for the future. In this mysterious something he 
trusts, for he knows that all that he can do is to bring the 
seed and the soil together. And even though he is not aware 
of the real object of his trust, he trusts, and in the analysis 
he trusts in God. 

The fond mother who rocks to sleep her well-beloved 
infant son and dreams over him a mother’s dream of future 
usefulness for him, perhaps of future greatness—she trusts, 
she trusts in the unfolding power of the years to come. She, 
too, though she knows it not, she somehow trusts in God. 
The student poring over his books, or perchance interrogat- 
ing nature to reveal to him some little bit of her hidden 
truth—he trusts in some unfolding values, he trusts in God. 
The man of business, the scholar in his chosen field, the 
inventor, the professional man, the statesman to whom are 
delegated grave responsibilities—these all trust, and in the 
connected whole of their services for their fellowmen, they 
must needs trust in God. 

The great men of the world have become great because 
their trust was great. And though that trust was only too 
often poorly defined in their minds and often a professed, 
unwilling trust, it was as to its real object a trust in God. 

But there are two measurements of greatness: greatness 
as viewed by fellowmen and greatness as viewed by God. 
In the eyes of Him to Whom the great is small and the small 
is great, there is greatness in the giving of a cup of cold 
water to a thirsty soul and in the widow’s mite. To Him the 
measure of all real greatness is the measure of faithfulness 
and service in accordance with talent or ability. In this 
sense, all may be great even though they may seem small to 
their fellowmen. 


What we need in this perplexed and perplexing world to- 
day is a greater measure of conscious trust, of conscious 
trust in God. We have been accustomed to think in terms 
of soil and seed, of gold and stocks and bonds, as if these in 
themselves brought blessedness and peace. But just in pro- 
portion as we have attuned our minds to these material 
things, have we found ourselves losing sight of that some- 
thing which alone gives these things their value. We live 
in and are so enmeshed by this tangible physical world that 
we almost forget that there is, and necessarily must be, 
another, a spiritual world. We are so confined to the use of 
our five physical senses, through which alone we can look 
out upon the world, that we only too often act as though 
that world were all there is—only because the spiritual 
world and the God Who loves us with a Father’s love can- 
not be perceived through these five windows of the soul. 
But what might not an added sense, a sense of spiritual 
apprehension, reveal to the entranced and astonished soul! 
No, seed and soil, gold and stocks, in themselves have no 
value, without their application or proper use. For this a 


time of waiting is needed, a waiting for harvest from seed 
and soil, a waiting for blessings upon mankind from gold and 
stock, a waiting for another world to throw light upon and 
transfigure this one; and that time of waiting is the time of 
hope and trust—a time of hope and trust in God. 


“Whoever says when clouds are in the sky, 
‘Be patient, heart, light breaketh by and by,’ 
Trusts in the Most High.” 


Indeed, when clouds are in the sky, only he who trusts 
in the Most High can say, “Be patient, heart, light breaketh 
by and by.” Nor is there anyone who does not have his 
clouded skies. 

What family does not have its cemetery lot and has not 
followed some loved one to the grave? Who has not lost— 
lost loved ones, youth, health, and, in these days of strain 
and stress, money, wealth, perhaps position, or what not? 
In the light of such experiences, every truly thinking soul 
might well say with Tennyson, 


“My own dim life should teach me this, 
That life shall live for evermore, 
Else earth is darkness at its core 

And dust and ashes all that is.” 


And in the light of that larger, fuller life, that life that is 
life indeed, that life compared with which this life of three 
score years and ten, or more or less, is but an infinitesimal 
sector of an infinite circle, one might say further with 
Tennyson, at least with reference to loved ones gone before, 


“T hold it true whate’er befall, 
And feel it when I sorrow most, 
’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all.” 


A little boy in the open field was holding to one end of a 
string whose other end was beyond the reach of sight. A 
passing stranger, astonished at his behaviour, wondered 
what it was all about. The boy, in words that left no room 
for doubt, pointed upwards and said, “Sir, there is a kite up 
yonder behind that passing cloud.” Yes, the cloud was there, 
as was only too evident to the man who looked; but the kite 
was there also, although unseen, as the boy was sure from 
its tugging at his little hand. Nor could any argument have 
convinced him to the contrary. Then, while the boy was tug- 
ging at his string, waiting, hoping, trusting that his kite 
might come to view, and while the man was watching, the 
cloud was lifted and passed away, and the boy’s faithful 
holding on to the string that linked him to the hitherto in- 
visible kite, was well rewarded by the sight of it by both. 
Yet, that cloud was there. So now that cloud of grief, my 
sorrowing friend, is there. That cloud of many things gone 
wrong, of losses and crosses and failures and disappoint- 
ments, during the year that has passed away, my fellowman, 
is there. Yes, that cloud of gloom, that lowering cloud, over 
our otherwise glorious country and over other nations— 
that cloud, too, is there. But so also is the unmistakable 
tugging heavenward at our human heart strings. And some 
day that cloud will be lifted and pass away, and the sun 
wil] shine again in unclouded or less clouded heavens, and 
many things before perplexing will become cleared up. And 
perhaps in the great hereafter, “clear from marge to marge 
shall bloom the eternal landscape’ of the past.” Meanwhile, 
it becomes us all to hold faithfully to the faith that draws 
us on to the unseen world and to trust in God. 

Yes, God is in His heaven, and, if we who are His children 
will prove faithful, we shall find that all’s right with the 
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world. It is only when we falter and lose sight of His love 
and of His providential care that we fall into a state of dis- 
quietude and despair. It is only when we turn our eyes away 
from God, from God in Christ, and fix them upon our trou- 
bles and upon a distracted world, that we shall sink like 
Peter in Galilean waters. In the day. of trouble, of personal 
trials and of national calamity, faith or trust in God in Christ 
alone will give sustaining strength. A people without faith, 
without true religion which binds man to God and to an- 
other world, like a nation without vision, is doomed to perish. 
Want of faith is cowardice and exercise of faith is heroism. 
The greatest roll of heroes is not the roll of those who died 
upon fields of battle, but the roll of God’s saints, of men and 
women good and true, who endured as seeing Him Who is 
invisible. Read the eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the 
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Hebrews for an array of names of some of God’s spiritual 
heroes. Surely, with:the hosts of Christian’ and pre-Chris- 
tian heroes of faith in God as our example, no one should 
lose hope in the conditions, personal, social and national, 
through which we are passing. Our endurance through it 


all will depend upon the reality of our religion, as it will 


be a test of the power of that religion. Nor can we hope to 
endure in the great crises of life without by faith seeing 
Him Who is. invisible, without looking unto Jesus Who is 
the author and finisher of our faith and Whose love and 
care is over all. : 


“T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air, 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


HEIGHTS AND DEPTHS OF THE PAPACY 


The Rev. Theodore G. Tappert, Philadelphia Seminary, Writes of Popes, Bad and Good 


THE story is told of Pope Leo XIII, who died in 1903, that 
he once granted an artist permission to paint his portrait. 
When the portrait was finished, the artist asked the pope for 
an additional favor. Would the pope allow the portrait to be 
reproduced in order that prints of it might be sold in large 
quantities? And would the pope place his autograph at the 
bottom of the picture? This request put Pope Leo in a 
quandary. The work of the artist was decidedly mediocre. 
It was an exceedingly poor likeness. The pope consequently 
hesitated. But when he beheld the sad and disappointed 
look on the artist’s face, he quickly wrote at the bottom of 
the painting: “Matthew 14: 27. Leo XIII.” Wreathed in 
smiles, the artist hurried home, opened his Bible, and in the 
account of the storm on the Sea of Galilee he read the in- 
dicated passage, Matthew 14: 27: “Be of good cheer; it is 
I; be not afraid.” 

Many word pictures, not only of Pope Leo XIII, but of the 
other popes also, have been written before and since. And 
not a few of them have been grotesque caricatures. They 
have been designed to frighten the credulous. They have 
been written to feed the flames of fear or hatred toward the 
persons of those who wear, or have worn, the triple tiara 
in Rome. 

Popes of the Lowest Caliber 


It is of course true that we do not have to search very long 
in the records of the past to find popes who were veritable 
monsters of iniquity. For the most part they lived in ages 
notorious for widespread corruption. But they were not only 
products of their environment; they themselves contributed 
to the degradation of all that is pure and holy. For example, 
in the tenth century Pope John XII (955-963) was deposed 
by a Roman synod which declared that his crimes were mat- 
ters of public notoriety. Among the sins which were charged 
against him were these: that he had elevated a ten-year-old 
boy to a bishopric, that he had ordained a bishop in a stable, 
that he had mutilated a priest, that he had committed homi- 
cide and adultery, that he had violated virgins and widows, 
that he had converted the pontifical palace into a brothel, 
that he had drunk to the health of the devil, and that at 
gaming tables he had invoked the help of pagan demons. 


A Woman’s Indictment 


In the fourteenth century the pious Scandinavian widow, 
Birgita, declared that the popes were “worse than Lucifer, 
more unjust than Pilate, more cruel than Judas.” To Gregory 
XI (1370-1378) she sent a message in which she represented 
God as saying: “Why dost thou hate me so? Why are thy 
audacity and presumption so great against me that thy 


worldly court destroys my heavenly one. Proudly thou 
despoilest me of my sheep. The wealth of the church which 
is mine, and the goods of the faithful of the church thou 
extortest and seizest, and givest to thy worldly friends. Thou 
takest unjustly the stores of the poor and lavishest them 
without shame on thy worldly friends. Why dost thou suf- 
fer the foulest pride, insatiable avarice, wantonness ex- 
ecrable to me, and all-devouring simony to go on unchecked 
in thy court? Nearly all who go to thy court thou plungest 
into the fire of hell.” Less than a century later Pope John 
XXII (1410-1415) was deposed by a council of the church 
because, as the council charged, he had secured promotion 
by bribery, had sold offices to children, had made merchan- 
dise of spurious documents, had committed adultery with 
his brother’s wife, had violated nuns and other virgins, and 
was guilty of sodomy and other nameless vices. 

Such pictures as these are not exaggerated. Even Roman 
Catholic historians who are the most loyal defenders of the 
papacy admit that men, guilty of such enormities, have oc- 
cupied the papal throne. We who are Protestants should not 
be behind the Roman Catholic historians in a sense of fair- 
ness, impartiality, and veracity. We should be willing to 
examine the other side of the coin. When we do so we must 
confess that the personal lives of the great majority of the 
several hundred popes who have lived have, humanly speak- 
ing, been beyond reproach. Many of them have been men of 
great learning and ability. Many of them have been zealous 
for the spread of Christianity and the preservation of civ- 
ilization. Many of them have been men of nobility and 
strength of character. Many of them have been men who 
have achieved a high degree of personal holiness. This was 
especially true in the earlier centuries of our era. But it 
has also become increasingly true again since the Refor- 
mation. Just two examples, one from the ancient church 
and the other from the modern church, will serve to illus- 
trate this. 


Gregory I, Pope of Great Gifts 


The first of these is Pope Gregory I (590-604). He 
ascended the papal throne in a time of political confusion 
and social chaos. The church itself suffered greatly from the 
disorders in the external life of the people. A new tide of 
worldliness swept into the church. Religious customs lost 
their meaning as the cultivation of piety was neglected more 
and more. Discipline in congregational life was relaxed. 
And the clergy themselves were becoming increasingly 
slothful and indifferent to their responsibilities. 

Immediately upon his elevation to the papacy, Gregory I 
introduced energetic remedial measures. He himself gave 
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an example of extreme simplicity of life, of personal piety, 
and of tireless work. His charities extended beyond the 
poor and needy of Rome to include the oppressed in distant 
lands as well. His zeal for the extension of the church did 
much to stimulate interest in foreign missions; the impetus 
which led to the Christianization of England came largely 
from him. He incorporated his own high ideals of the pas- 
toral office in a manual which became the handbook of 
clergymen for many generations. The sermons which he 
preached became models for other preachers, and his 
Dialogues became a favorite source book of sermon mate- 
rials until the close of the Middle Ages. Under his wise 
leadership order was restored and a new sense of dignity 
was added to the worship of the church. There was hardly 
a sphere of church life which was not invigorated and stim- 
ulated by Gregory. Later centuries have been amply jus- 
tified in calling him “Gregory the Great.” 


Leo XIII, Restorer of the Papacy 

In modern times few popes have achieved the stature of 
Leo XIII (1878-1903). He, too, ascended the papal throne in 
difficult times. Since the days of Napoleon the Roman Cath- 
olic Church had been suffering from grievous political dis- 
abilities in France. The new empire in Germany, fashioned 
by Bismarck, came into sharp conflict with Rome. And the 
unification of the modern Italian state, under the leadership 
of Garibaldi and Cavour, was followed by the confiscation 
of papal lands. Such severe political set-backs were accom- 
panied by a general decline in church loyalty. Many clergy- 
men defied the authority of the popes in one way or another. 
And large numbers of laymen, both among the ruling classes 
and among the laboring classes, were alienated. 

Pope Leo XIII was prepared for his new responsibilities 
by long years of painstaking study, of experience in diplo- 
matie service, and of ripening personal piety. He was a man 
of strong convictions and steadfast determination. It was 
his aim to restore the prestige both of the church and of 
the papacy. And he had the gift to pursue his purpose with 
tact as well as resolution: the most forthright assertions of 
his claims were clothed in courteous language and captivat- 
ing terms. During the quarter century of his reign, he suc- 
ceeded in adjusting the relations of the church with the 
nations of Europe and the Americas. By means of new 
legations and concordats political friction was reduced and 
the position of the church and the papacy was materially 
enhanced. Pope Leo had similar success in strengthening 
the loyalty and deepening the devotion of Roman Catholics 
throughout the world. He developed the use of the press 
to create favorable popular opinion. He gave a new im- 
petus to education and investigation under the direction of 
newly created commissions. He stimulated missionary 
activities. And he encouraged the organization of the laity 
in active societies for promotional purposes. 


A Friend of Laboring Classes 


It was, in fact, in behalf of the laity that Pope Leo XIII 
made contributions which will secure for him a permanent 
place in history. From his humble home environment Leo 
had gained a genuine sympathy for the laboring classes. 
This early sympathy deepened into concern during the years 
in which he served as priest and bishop. Still later, when 
he was a cardinal, the observation that large numbers of 
working people were becoming unchurchly led him to study 
their economic situation. The fruit of this study and of his 
abiding sympathy appeared in a number of encyclicals, or 
utterances intended for the whole church, which he issued 
when he became pope. The most famous of these, and one 
which is appealed to more today than ever before, is Rerum 
novarum (1891), so called from its opening words. 

The state and the church, Pope Leo declares in this ency- 
clical, must unite in improving the conditions of labor. He 
urges employees to fulfill their duty, to refrain from violence, 
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and to avoid association with those evil persons who would 
deceive them with false hopes. The employers, on the other 
hand, are reminded to respect the value of their workers as 
fellow human beings, are instructed not to treat them as 
slaves, but rather provide for their spiritual welfare, make 
possible their establishment of homes, and hold their hours 
of labor to reasonable limits. The employer and the em- 
ployee are mutually dependent. The church recognizes it 
as her duty to make the conscience of each sensitive to his 
duty. And the state must support the church by making ap- 
propriate laws and by enforcing them. Such are the most 
important provisions of this encyclical. They came from the 
warm heart and the wise head of a good man. Pope Leo 
XIII deserved the cordial personal respect given him. 


The Condemnation of the Papacy 

It must be clear to every unbiased reader of the lives of 
the popes that excellent men of character as well as base 
men of depravity have occupied the office of pope. In fact, 
the former far outweigh the latter both in number and in 
influence. A wholesale condemnation of the popes on this 
score is consequently unjustified. It is a perversion of the 
truth to paint them all in solid black. Recent popes, espe- 
cially, have been men of outwardly blameless walk ond 
conversation. 

Why, then, does the Lutheran Church so consistently crit- 
icize and condemn the papacy? The rejection of the papacy 
is not simply a condemnation of the popes as private in- 
dividuals. It is not simply a condemnation of their personal 
life and conduct. The popes are rejected rather for the far 
graver offense which their office and the claims of their office 
impose: by supplanting Christ and distorting His Gospel the 
papacy obstructs the access of man to God. 


{In a third article to appear in a future issue of THe LurHeran, Pro- 
fessor Tepper will discuss the false doctrine beneath the papacy, and 
therein call attention to the Smalcald Articles. 1937 is the four hundredth 
anniversary of that confession. Eb.] 


A PRISONER’S MEDITATION 


Convict Writes the Penitentiary Chaplain 
His Thoughts 


To Rev. ——: 

THROUGH you I have fine God and Him will I trest. I wont 
to thank you. I am prayer to God every day to give you a 
long life health and happy. I wont to tell you what I have 
git out of your study sheet. That prayer is offering God the 
oppotonity to say to us and do through us what He will. 
Second, it is Christian prayer really does things; it cannot 
change God intention but it does change God action. I wish 
I could tell you all of it but I am not able. 

I would fain be to the eternal Goodness what His own 
hand is to a man. I am glad God have change me. Only 
through men who taik this attitude can God do His choicest 
work. A life that utterly lacks this attitude wonts the ele- 
ments of power. When therefore a man prays intent chiefly 
on what he wishes done I feel his prayer is a failure. But 
when he prays in order that he may release through his life 
whar God wishes done, he has discovered the great secret. 
Through him habitually praying God can do what else would 
be impossible. He is one of God open doors into the world. 
The sense of God is in reality. However it does not neces- 
sarily imply a wiched life there are ottur reasons which 
offen hinder man from a vivid consciousness of God. All of 
us for example have moods in which the vision of God 
grows.in our life is not built on a level so that we can main- 
tain a constant elevation of spirit. We have mountains and 
valleys emotion up and down and as with our God the radiant 
experience of transfiguration is succeeded by an hour of bit- 
terness when the soul cries my God my God why has Thou 
forsakken me. 
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The Lord’s Song in a Strange Land ~ : 2 a 


By E. A. Tappert, D.D., Divisional Secretary, 


Board of American Missions 


IT IS A TOUCHING SCENE which the 137th Psalm unrolls be- 
fore our eyes: a people banished from their sanctuary, 
homesick for the land of their fathers and the temple of 
God; filled with remorse at the neglects of the past; moved 
to sacred vows for the future: —thus Israel sat by the water 
of Babylon and wept when they remembered Zion. They 
hung their harps upon the willows with the cry: “How shall 
we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land? If I forget thee, 
Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her cunning; if I do not 
remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth, if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” 

A similar picture presents itself to us as we look upon 
our Canadian mission field. Here also we see a people exiled 
from their homeland, torn from everything that was sacred 
and dear to them; thrown into a new and strange country, 
there to establish a new home; torn by homesickness; bur- 
dened with all manner of cares; apparently forsaken by 
God and men. What they perhaps never fully appreciated 
while they had it, “their homeland,” now becomes the object 
of sacred longing, and with painful remembrance they think 
of the beautiful services of the Lord, and sigh: “How shall 
we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?” 


A Missionary Invited 


An account of the first service held in a new district, which 
was sent to us by the wife of a homesteader some time ago. 
She describes the modest log house with its primitive fur- 
nishings, which nevertheless satisfied for the time being 
. their needs of physical comfort. But another need had made 


itself felt: the desire for spiritual food, which had been lack-, 


ing for a number of years. From a transient homesteader 
she had received the name and address of one of our mis- 
sionaries, and decided to write him and ask him for a serv- 
ice. She had little hope, and she spent the next few days in 
anxious waiting. When the answer arrived, she was so ex- 
cited that her trembling hands could scarcely open the let- 
ter. When she read that the missionary would come the 
following Sunday, she was so moved that the tears ran 
down her cheeks. On that day no more work ‘was done; it 
was a real holiday. It seemed as though she heard the 
church bells ringing, and only now she fully realized what 
she had missed all these years. Next day the preparation 
for the service began. The children gladly denied themselves 
their eggs at breakfast, in order that material might be 
bought with which to whitewash the room. Outside on the 
wash line hung flour bags, dyed pink, which were to serve 
as festival dresses for the girls. 

Slowly the days passed. Finally Sunday was at hand. By 
five o’clock in the morning everyone was up. But there was 
to be a long wait yet, for the distance which the missionary 
had to cover was 120 miles. At noon the husband could not 
stand it any longer. He took his little girl by the hand and 
went to the highest hill, from which to espy the coming mis- 
sionary. Here he sat down on a log, and waited with joyful 
anticipation. Finally, when he had almost given up, he per- 
ceived a bright light in the distance: it was the sun, mir- 
rored in the windshield of the pastor’s automobile. With a 
deep sigh of relief he rose from his seat. It was true then, 
they would not be forsaken; they would have the preaching 
of the Gospel, for which they had longed so many years. 

The missionary arrived. All the neighbors assembled. 
With tears they sang the old chorals, and the Word of God 
fell into their hearts like rain upon parched soil. After the 
service the people surrounded the missionary and pleaded 
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with him to come back. He agreed to do so and they were 
overjoyed. When the sun set that night there was many a 
homesteader seated on his doorstep with the satisfaction 
that after many years of hardship and privation they had 
enjoyed the first real happy day in a strange land. 

Does that give us an idea what it means: “How shall I 
sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?” 


A Man-sized Work 

The life of a missionary in the Canadian West is not an 
easy one. Hardships and self-denial await him on every 
side, and strenuous service makes the greatest demands on 
his physical and spiritual powers. To give an idea what a 
missionary has to go through at times in physicai endurance 
we write from the report of a missionary who was to explore 
a new field in Northern Manitoba. 

He started out the end of June, when the snow had © 
melted but while there was yet considerable ice on the lake. 
He had been warned that he could expect flooded roads, and 
he had borrowed a pair of watertight boots, though they were 
four inches too large, nevertheless’served the purpose. He 
could use the railroad part of the way; but from the station 
there were three miles of dirt road to cover. A fully loaded 
lumber wagon was waiting at the station; there was no seat 
for him, except high up on a potato bag. The road led 
through bush and muskeg; the horses waded through mud 
and water up to their knees; here the wheels sank deep 
into the muskeg, there they struck a stump and almost up- 
set the wagon, and only with the greatest difficulty could 
the missionary maintain his seat. It was the roughest ride 
he ever experienced, and for days he suffered the conse- 
quences with pain in his stomach and kidneys. The follow- 
ing day he had to go back for a service in his preaching 
place. Since there is only one train per week, there was 
nothing for him to do but walk. He put on his long boots and 
set out about nine o’clock in the morning. By eleven o’clock 
he had made the three miles and arrived at the railroad 
track, bathed in perspiration from his exertions in the 
swamp. Now he walked the ties for fourteen miles, and 
arrived at his preaching place at 4.00 P. M. At 7.30 P. M. 
he conducted the service, but he had all he could do to keep 
his eyes open. For a week his foot bothered him, but that 
did not prevent him from planning the next trip. 

We may admire the courage and perseverance of these 
missionaries; but their exertions sometimes have saddening 
consequences. We have noticed this particularly during the 
past year. One of our most faithful missionaries, who had a 
record of five church buildings and two parsonages during a 
pastorate of only five years, suddenly collapsed, and death 
put an untimely end to his labors. Another, who has served 
more than twenty years, was seized with severe illness and 
for days hovered between life and death. Another, who had 
rendered exceptional service, felt constrained to seek a 
warmer climate. Thus the work has had its handicaps, and 
has suffered losses which cannot easily be repaired. 


_ Prospects Please 
On the other hand, we have much cause to be grateful. 
We have six splendid seniors in Saskatoon Seminary, two 
of whom are taking their clinical year in vacant parishes 
under the supervision of experienced men, while the others 
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will have to take a similar practical course next year. We 
need gifts for their equipment, particularly means of trans- 
portation. Thanks to the liberal help of friends we have 
been able to erect a number of churches and parsonages. 
In one particular case we have struck a bargain. We have 
purchased an entire homestead of 159 acres with buildings 
and with a forty-acre lake for the sum of $250, given us by 
a benevolent lady for a parsonage. The pastor is living in 
the house, and some day the farm may prove a source of in- 
come to the congregation. We have always advocated that 
in such new districts a homestead should be secured for 
the parish, if at all possible, which in later years would prove 
of great value and help the parish to speedier self-support. 
In the Peace River district we have an opportunity to buy 
a good farm with buildings for some $800, which would not 
only provide the pastor with a parsonage, but would even- 
tually contribute materially to his support. It would be a 
good investment for the church. There certainly is no lack 
of opportunity to put congregations on a good material foun- 
dation with the least expenditure of funds. 


It Must Be Said Again 


Unfortunately there is still lacking the proper support of 
the work, while the field is white unto the harvest. The 
United Lutheran Church has given the Board of American 
Missions the privilege during the Lenten season of soliciting 
special gifts for this work. With the small salary of the mis- 
sionaries and the abject poverty of their congregations, such 
specials are indispensable, for they furnish the only means 
of our taking advantage of great opportunities, and help out 
in emergencies. We do want to help our Lutheran brethren 
on the frontier that they may sing the Lord’s song in a 
strange land. We do not want to forsake our missionaries 
when home and parish needs, sickness and death make 
emergency aid necessary. But we cannot do it unless our 
friends fill our hands with such special gifts. 

Oh, that the crucified love may kindle in our hearts the 
love for our brethren in the strange land in their physical 
and spiritual need! Oh, that we would not leave unanswered 
their ery of despair: “How shall we sing the Lord’s song in 
a strange land?” but help with our gifts that they may re- 
joice and sing: “The Lord is my strength and my song.” 

Gifts for our Canadian mission work should be marked: 
For special work in Canada. 


A CATHOLIC VIEW OF COMMUNISM 


For REASONS not difficult to find, when one thinks of the 
religious situation in many sections of Europe, the Roman 
Catholic Church and its press are bitterly and frequently 
denouncing Communism. For this policy they have ample 
justification, if the materialism and godlessness of the 
Marxian platform of Communism are given thought. But 
the Fascism of Italy does not easily mesh into Christian 
practise and doctrine, but no Catholic writer openly chal- 
lenges Mussolini and his conduct in Ethiopia last year and 
this year in Spain. America, Jesuit organ, in an editorial 
under date of January 30 has the following adjustment: 


“No better program of social justice was ever formulated, nor 
could be, than that of Christ Himself when He preached the doc- 
trine of the universal stewardship of man. There was need of 
social reform in His day and almost fiercely He applied Himself 
to remedy it. His platform for economic reform was that man 
had been entrusted with certain gifts and talents, some earthly 
and others spiritual. These gifts were not his own, but were merely 
entrusted to him as to a steward. It was his duty to employ them 
for the benefit of mankind in general and for his own soul’s sake. 
And woe to him that either wasted his talents, employed them 
wrongfully, or failed to make use of them at all. 

“This doctrine is beautifully and-cléarly enunciated in the 
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parable of the Master who left his household for foreign parts. 
On his departure he distributed his goods among his servants 
and enjoined them to employ them profitably until the day of 
his return, when an account would have to be rendered, each 
according to the talents entrusted to him. 

“If Catholics would only realize it, the best defense against 
Communism is this doctrine of Christ. The social evils of our 
day seem almost to parallel those of Christ’s time. Too long have 
Catholics devoted their energies to unmasking the errors of Com- 
munism as a philosophical system and as an economic program. 
It is not hard to show the incongruity and ultimate impossibility 
of the whole Communistic program as an economic plan for 
present-day social relief.” 


PAGAN ESKIMO CUSTOM 


Moravian Missionaries Found Curious Death Rites 


in Alaska 


WHEN A PERSON dies in the village, the very next birth in 
that village, or even in another village, fills the place of the 
deceased and takes the name also, as well as the char- 
acteristics. (For this reason no doubt there is no gender in 
names, as men and women bear exactly the same name.) 

The family of the deceased are obliged to notice those who 
were born in the place of their own dead, pretending that he 
or she has returned. This notice consists in giving a cup of 
water and a dish of food to the namesake of their dead. 
(There may be many namesakes.) There is a special festival 
in the fall, for the bringing of these dishes of food into the 
Kashima. By the side of each kantuck, or dish, is a cup of 
water and a little fat-lamp lighted. Before the contents of 
the kantuck are distributed, a pinch of the food is thrown 
to the ground and some of the water is also poured out, and 
the rest is drunk by the namesake of the dead. 

The Potlatch. This is the last obligation that the living pay 
to their dead; for it they have been pinching and saving, 
parkas (outer garments), boots, household utensils in twen- 
ties or multiples of twenty. All these things are then given 
away. Generally several persons give a Potlatch at the same 
time to insure a large gathering of people. 

If a Potlatch is given for a daughter or a wife, all the 
articles of clothing are feminine. It often happens that young 
men have to put on a woman’s parka and boots. 

—The Moravian. 


CORRECT ABOUT GAMBLING 


THE UNITED States could use more governors like the chief 
executive of Indiana, who will not be stampeded into ap- 
proving a gambling device in order to raise money and avoid 
taxation. He knows that lotteries are worse than plain 
thieveries, because they prey upon the many poor. 


The Governor of Indiana, Clifford Townsend, has announced 
that he will veto any bill passed by the legislature to legalize pari- 
mutuel gambling. This is a credit to his administration and a 
relief to the better business organizations and the moral and 
religious forces of the state. The gambling evil is making corrupt 
inroads upon legitimate business wherever tolerated, and bring- 
ing economic misery to thousands of families. The habit has crept 
into social circles, and is enticing youths. It merits nothing but 
laws and officers to destroy it. The proposed bill, which has been 
passed by the Indiana House of Representatives by one vote only, 
and that of the speaker presiding, is in direct violation of the 
state constitution, which contains the following provision: “No 
lottery shall be authorized nor shall the sale of lottery tickets be 
allowed.” The plea that the bill would aid old-age pensions is a 
subterfuge. In this and in other states where gambling and lot- 
teries are legalized or sought to be legalized, the measures are 
supported in the main by gambling and other disreputable groups 
who desire to get the money of other people by dishonest meth- 
ods.—Christian Advocate. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


Mexico’s Church Problem has taken an unexpected turn. 
The government’s calm assurance of its control of the church 
has been shattered by the furious outburst of religious fervor 
and resentment in the reactionary State of Veracruz. Be- 
cause of its rigid religious law, which permitted only one 
priest for each 100,000 persons, religious rites and instruc- 
tion were carried on in secret. This practice the author- 
ities sought to break up by frequent raids upon information 
secretly submitted by spies. A few weeks ago police raided 
a Mass being celebrated in a private home in Orizaba, dur- 
ing which an eighteen-year-old girl, Leonor Sanchez, was 
killed. Enraged Catholics thereupon broke open long-closed 
churches, rang the dusty bells, and posted guards while they 
abandoned themselves to fervid expressions of their faith. 
Then they paraded the streets in defiant triumph. An at- 
tempt to enforce the law brought forth a massed mob of 
these rebels for their faith. On February 11 over 20,000 
Catholics took possession of eleven churches in Orizaba, 
and were finally left in possession. The next day the Gov- 
ernor announced that the churches would be allowed to re- 
main open pending a permanent settlement; but it is pre- 
dicted that President Cardenas “will act to liberalize the 
church laws.” Again “the blood of the martyrs” has become 
“the seed of the church.” However, the end is not yet. Later 
news indicates the stubborn purpose of the irreligious au- 
thorities of Veracruz to keep the churches closed, an action 
which the Catholic believers more than match with a spirit 
that has caused many to bare their breasts and dare the 
soldiers to shoot. 


A Unique “Sit-down” Strike was recently staged by the 
Maharajah of Alwar. He wouldn’t sit down when he discov- 
ered that the seats in his compartment on the Venice-Trieste 
flyer in Italy were covered with pigskin. When the railroad 
officials refused to “damage state property” by their re- 
moval, the Maharajah appealed to the authorities of Venice, 
and obtained permission to replace the pigskin with Oriental 
tapestries of his own. In the meantime the train waited. 
The reason is very simple. The Maharajah is a Mohammedan 
with strong religious scruples against the pig as “an impure 
animal,” and he stood by his convictions. 


The Turkish Government Has Gone Gunning after the 
blood-feud custom so prevalent in the nation. The author- 
ities noticed that whenever that particular species of lynch- 
ing existed, like all lynchings, it destroyed respect for the 
due process of law. So a drastic ordinance has been drawn 
up by which, in the event of a vendetta murder, all relatives 
—even to the second degree—of the guilty party, will be 
transferred to another district, at least 300 miles distant 
from their homes and the seat of the crime. This species of 
family exile will be equal in duration to the imprisonment 
of the offender, and will in no case be less than three years. 
This law is to be applied to the Kurdish tribes with special 
stringency because they are the worst offenders. 


The Public’s Right to Hear the News is surely as great as 
that of the press to freedom. Yet our newspapers are con- 
sistently guilty of soft-pedaling the chief cause for the na- 
tion’s outstanding annual disaster, the rising tide of deaths 
from auto accidents. During 1936 each week witnessed 925 
Americans killed in this way, totaling over 38,000 for the 
year, nearly 2,000 more than the year previous. This weekly 
casualty list is twice as large as the complete list of dead 
credited to the recent flood. It is common knowledge that 


the most prolific source of auto accidents is drunkenness, yet. 
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that statement seldom occurs in the printed accounts of auto 
accidents, and never in connection with the tabulated yearly 
lists published in the papers. The reason lies on the adver- 
tising pages. A growing impatience on the part of conscien- 
tious physicians, who see their protests ignored and their 
reports modified, may soon be expected to burst this jour- 
nalistic dam, and thus give to the public the news it has the 
right to receive for its own understanding and protection. 


The List of Living Deities Is Growing. The Dalai Lama 
and the Japanese “Son of Heaven” we have had a long 
time, but the remoteness of their cultural background has 
left us untouched. The later approaches to Bolshevist 
deification for Lenine were diverted by his death to the 
worship of his embalmed remains according to the pro- 
cedure for patron saints. More lately we have had the ex- 
ploitation of deity in the persons of “Father Divine,” but 
now his “heavenly radiance” is being smirched even for his 
devotees. At present, however, the parallels of approach 
toward deity are being drawn for two other personages. 

In the First Primer used in Italian schools the picture of 
Mussolini with a child in his arms faces a picture of Christ 
surrounded by children, and the inscription beneath reads, 
“Benito Mussolini loves little children.” In the Second 
Reader the youth, sacrifice and triumph of Christ are 


bracketed with the “Child Prodigy,” “The Soldier’ (in 


which Mussolini is described as “wounded forty-two times, 
like St. Sebastian”), and “The Good Magician.” The ap- 
proach to possible deification is carefully guarded, and its 
trend is imperial rather than theological, possibly because 
the Vatican is still too strong for a direct advance. Already 
Mussolini is being depicted like the ancient emperors, and 
they, we know, were acknowledged as living deities. 

In Germany the Hitler cult is reported to be increasing. 
Recently, February 23, a Nazi prayer was broadcast over all 
Germany, which referred to him as “God’s revelation to 
the German people,” and as one who walks among his peo- 
ple “as their redeemer.” The terms might be considered as 
rhetorical, yet they chord with the accepted Nazi theology 
(?) of the Neo-paganist, Alfred Rosenberg, who recently 
wrote, “It is quite human to yearn for a divinely graced per- 
sonality, a leader who personifies an idea in the struggle 
between good and bad.” His subject was obviously Hitler, 
so he proceeded, “We need someone who stands before us 
in such a manner that we, too, may again become conscious 
of being the children of God. We need a son of God who 
by his deeds reveals this great consciousness to his brethren. 
Let no one blame those who believe they have found their 
God there, where today there stands among us one who has 
been specially blessed by the Creator.” When to this is 
added the record that “the idea of Hitler as the new Saviour” 
finds expression in death notices, in which men are stated to 
have “died in the faith in Adolf Hitler,” and that on Hitler’s 
birthday “German Christian” pastors have read passages 
from “Mein Kampf” instead of from the Bible during church 
services, the implications of a very present deity are well- 
nigh irresistible. Nevertheless, the elevation to divinity is 
perilous. 

Even at this writing the “younger element” in the Japanese 
Army has begun a campaign to reduce the Emperor’s power 
to the subordinate role of the former “shogunate,” because 
Hirohito dared to rebuke the army’s arrogance and obstruct 
its plans. If they should succeed, much of Hirohito’s mys- 
tical divinity would disappear. If, however, deity is a dan- 
gerous eminence for those who occupy it, consider the dis- 
aster of spiritual bankruptcy for the people who are fed such 
husks instead of the vital faith of their fathers. It is in such 
an atmosphere that the church in Germany, Catholic as well 
as Protestant, is now engaged in a struggle for its very ex- 
istence. An even greater necessity confronts it—a fight to 
save the souls of the people. It is only a pity that the fight 
was not begun sooner. 
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LITT.D. 


Henry and P. J. H. Discuss Reading or Rather 
Not Reading 


“Say, P. J., 1 wanted to ask you last week about the use 
of our church’s literature. How are the congregations doing 
on that score? Any interesting dope in that Survey of 
yours?” 

Henry was back for his weekly visit, and I was glad to see 
him. I. had just finished editing our latest Elective Course 
for young people, on “The Christian Home,” and was glad 
for a bit of rest before going at the next piece of work. 

“Yes, Henry, old fellow—a lot of interesting information.” 

“Shadows?” 

“No, not by any means—though there are some streaks of 
shadow running through the brightness. Here, let’s look at 
a few of the facts.” I handed him the Survey report. 

“What page?” he asked. 

“Well, let’s start with page nine. Look at that top graph. 
It tells us that about ninety-nine out of every hundred con- 
gregations are using Lutheran hymnals in their church serv- 
ices. Two-thirds and more of our congregations are using 
The Common Service Book. Some are still using the Book 
of Worship, and, of course, there are some that use hymnals 
in other languages. I think this whole picture is pretty good, 
don’t you?” 

“Yes; but look at that other graph, on Sunday school 
hymnals. Almost one-third of our schools apparently use 
non-Lutheran books for their church school worship. Wow 
—and look at this; they use forty-six varieties of non-Lu- 
theran hymnals. They’ll have Heinz stopped pretty soon.” 

“No; I think you’re wrong. If you knew the history, I be- 
lieve you’d agree. We’re making progress here, too. After 
all, two-thirds are using our own worship. literature, and 
that’s a whole lot to be thankful for. When you think of the 
kind of songs our youngsters are brought up on these days, 
it’s really a wonder that so many of our schools can stand 
by good, substantial hymns, such as those in our Parish 
School Hymnal. We haven’t lost ground, and we’ve gained 
some. So I’m not going to worry much on this score— 
though, of course, I’d like to see more rapid progress.” 

“How about other types of literature?” queried Henry. 
“Our catechetical materials, for example.” 

“That’s an interesting item,” I replied. “Do you know, our 
men are using sixteen different catechisms. Stump’s and 
Nolde’s are ’way out in the lead, with the old catechisms of 
the General Council and of the General Synod coming next. 
It may interest you, though it isn’t in the report, that some 
of the men wrote in that they were using Luther’s Cate- 
chism, and that they were not finding it satisfactory.” 

Henry sat back and let out a big laugh, and I joined him. 

“Now let’s glance at the Sunday school literature chart, 
on page twelve,” I continued. “That, I think, is one of the 
most encouraging parts of our report. Some years ago, I 
understand, we had a goodly number of our schools using all 
sorts of materials put out by other denominations and un- 
denominational publishing houses. You will note that this 
has practically ceased. Those little shaded areas show that 
there is still some of this going on, but not much. Our im- 
proved Augsburg lessons and “The Christian Life Course” 
have won all but a comparatively few churches over to the 
use of our own literature.” 


“T think that’s great. But what about this shaded area in 
the Young People’s division? That looks pretty large to me. 
How do you account for that?” 

“Well, I’m still not at the accounting stage, as I told you 
two weeks ago; but I believe our new Elective courses for 
young people are going to cut that shaded portion down very 
considerably in the near future. Many schools have not 
awakened to the fact that these courses are on the market; 
but when they do—just watch that shaded area shrink.” 
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“In general, then, you feel more encouraged about the 
progress of our literature than about other things, don’t 
you? But that reminds me—I wanted to ask about our 
periodical literature: Tue LutHEerAn, Lutheran Boys and 
Girls, Lutheran Young Folks, and the rest.” 

“Our report doesn’t go into these in detail. What infor- 
mation there is you will find on page ten. I think our church 
papers have been holding their own pretty well in spite of 
the hard years through which we have gone. But here is 
cause for concern. Look at this chart. In three out of every 
ten congregations there is not even one subscriber to THE 
LUTHERAN; even the pastor, evidently, does not get it. More 
than two-thirds of our church schools do not make any use 
of our two papers for children and young folks. The Parish 
School magazine, in spite of its increased subscription list, 
does not go into four out of five churches. Over half of our 
congregations do not have a single subscriber for the Luther 
League Review or for the Luther League Topics. Lutheran 
Men reaches not quite one out of every five churches. The 
women make the best showing, naturally; but their splendid 
magazine, Lutheran Woman’s Work, doesn’t touch four out 
of ten congregations. Here’s a lot of mighty good material 
that’s not being used.” 

“Virgin soil for some good promotional work, P. J.,” said 
Henry, thoughtfully. “Maybe President Knubel’s new pro- 
motion plan will give our periodical literature a lift.” 

“Yes; and maybe the Executive Board of the church will 
bring in some good recommendations for merging some of 
our magazines. We have too many of them. People can’t 
subscribe to them all; couldn’t read them all, even if they 
were sent to them gratis.” 

“What we need, then, is a good literary doctor, to perform 
a surgical operation or two,” put in my friend. 

“Yes, that—and also to give a couple of wake-up tablets 
here and there around the church.” 

“So the literature situation is not rosy after all,’ said 
Henry, with, it seemed to me, just a little bit of mean delight 
in his remark. Henry is like that, you know. 

“No, not all rosy! A few thorns among the roses, just to 
keep us from going to sleep under the influence of the per- 
fumed anaesthetic of the roses!” 

“My lord waxeth poetic,” said Henry, dreamily. Maybe it 
was the anaesthetic. 


IS YOUR SUNDAY SCHOOL REACHING 
THE COMMUNITY P 


THE RECENT Parish Education. Survey shows that the 
median Sunday school enrollment in the United Lutheran 
Church schools is 153.5. Including the Home Department 
and the Nursery Roll it is 160.9. (The median is that sta- 
tistical measure which shows that one-half of the schools 
exceed this number and one-half have less than the num- 
bers given.) With an average attendance of 65% of the en- 
rollment, the median attendance averages 100, one-half of 
the Sunday schools having less than this and one-half hav- 
ing more. One striking discovery, in connection with the 
Sunday school enrollment, is the small number that use the 
Home Department to extend the program of the church and 
church school. Twenty-five per cent of the congregations 
report having a Home (or Extension) Department and 54% 
report having a Nursery (or Cradle) Roll. These two de- 
partments of the church school can be made a distinct evan- 
gelistic asset, when rightly organized and administered. The 
failure of congregations to utilize these agencies indicates an 
attitude toward the community which is rather akin to 
“Come and get it,” thus reversing Jesus’ plan that the church 
shall carry the message to others if they do not come. 
Churches that show little interest in going with the message 
should not be surprised to find that many people show little 
interest in coming to get it. 
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REMARKS ON REMARKABLE TEXTS 
By Prof. John W. Horine, Columbia, S. Cc. 
N. B. Use your Bible as you read. 


JONAH 


JonaH MEANS “Dove.” His short book has given rise to 
much controversy. Jonah is named in II Kings 14: 25, where 
he foretold the success of Jeroboam in his war with Syria. 
This would date him in the first half of the eighth century 
B. C., when Amos lived and prophesied. The traditional 
view is that this Jonah wrote this prophetical, or rather his- 
torical, book; it is narrative and is in prose, all except the 
psalm in the second chapter. But the modern view is that 
that origin of the book is impossible, and this for a number 
of reasons: among others, the book says of the capital of 
Assyria that “Nineveh was an exceeding great city”; but 
Nineveh fell in’607 B. C., and the author, using the past 
tense, must have written after that event. Moreover, the 
psalm in chapter two is full of allusions to psalms of a later 
period than the eighth century. Altogether, it is generally 
agreed that the author of the book cannot have been the 
hero of the story, and that the book was written about four 
centuries after Jonah’s day (about 400 B. C.), following the 
reforms of Ezra and Nehemiah. 

In other words, the book is considered to be not literal 
history but parable or allegory. This view is borne out by 
the story of the “great fish.” In Jer. 51: 34-44 (the passage 
should be carefully read) the Babylonian captivity had 
already been compared to the swallowing of the nation by a 
huge dragon, and the deliverance from exile to being cast 
cut from the devourer’s mouth. So Jonah (Israel) was dis- 
gorged from the mouth of the great fish (Babylon). Our 
Lord’s reference to this event does not contradict this view. 
He is simply using it as an illustration (Matt. 12: 39f; 16: 4; 
Luke 11: 29, 30). “Just as we refer to the Prodigal Son or 
the Good Samaritan, in precisely the same terms we should 
use, were their adventures historical facts, so may Christ 
have done here. On the whole, we conclude with confidence: 
that though it is possible that a historical tradition of the 
mission of Jonah to Nineveh suggested the writing of the 
book, its author has freely worked on this material and has 
subordinated everything to the conveying of spiritual 
truths.” 

Its outstanding teaching is that of the universal grace and 
mercy of God which is not limited to Israel but extends also 
to Gentiles and even to animals. Hence this book has been 
called a “missionary” book, and “the most catholic book in 
the Old Testament.” Apparently it was written at a time 
when Israelites claimed a monopoly of the one true God, 
limited Him to themselves, shut Him out from outsiders, 
indeed, made Him hostile to Gentiles, as the Jews were them- 
selves. Against such Judaic intolerance this book is a pro- 
test and a stern rebuke. As a modern rabbi (Dr. Kohler in 
“Jewish Theology”) states it: “The book of Jonah is simply 
a refutation of the narrow nationalistic conception of 
Judaism: it holds forth the hope of the conversion of the 
heathen to the true knowledge of God.” So, then, the book 
teaches that the saving power of repentance applies to 
heathen nations as well as to Israel, and it is the statement 
of this truth which makes this little book “the high water- 
mark of Old Testament teaching.” It is of priceless value. 
In the words of Dr. Barton: “The book of Jonah is a mis- 
sionary tract. Its author is the one man whose work has 
come down to us, who, in the time after the exile, caught 
the vision which Second-Isaiah had had of Israel’s mission 
for God, and urged it upon his countrymen. His was the 
' world-wide conception of service that was given fuller ex- 
pression in Jesus Christ, and through the efforts of St. Paul 
finally triumphed.” 


Jonah 1:3. Tarshish is Italy or Spain. Joppa, now Jaffa, 
on the Mediterranean Coast, about thirty miles from*Jeru- 
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salem, is still the seaport of Jerusalem. A railway connects 
the two places. 


Jonah 1:4. “A great wind”—to which the sea is subject. 
Paul was later to have experience of it (Acts-27: 14). 


Jonah 1:14-16. Read these verses and note how “these 
foreign sailors appear in favorable contrast to the erring 
prophet in respect to both humanity and reverence. This is 
in itself an indication of the purpose of the book—to show, 
as St. Peter was afterwards to learn, that ‘in every nation 
he that feareth God and worketh righteousness is accepted - 
of Him.’ ” 


Jonah 1:17. “Jehovah prepared a great fish”’—one fit for 
the purpose. There is nothing in the Hebrew word or in the 
Greek word (Matt. 12: 40) to show that it was a “whale.” 


Jonah 2:1-9. The writer of this remark is frank to say 
that he cannot accept as matter of fact the literal statement 
that Jonah in the fish’s belly—in that smelly, suffocating 
place—had the clearness of mind to order his thoughts and 
compose the metrical lines of this Hebrew psalm. And there 
is another difficulty, thus stated by the outspoken Luther: 
“It (the story of Jonah) is exaggerated beyond the pos- 
sibility of belief. If it were not in the Bible I would laugh 
at it. For how could Jonah remain in the belly of the whale 
three days when he would have been digested in three 
hours?” 


Jonah 3:4. “Yet forty days,” ete. “An unconditional an- 
nouncement in form; yet, as the sequel shows, conditioned 
by the people’s conduct.” 


Jonah 3: 5f. There is no other historical record of this re- 
pentance on the part of the king and people of Nineveh. But 
it afforded our Lord an illustration (Matt. 12: 41). 


Jonah 4:3. “Take, I beseech thee, my life from me.” Jonah 
was peeved to the point of wanting to die. “In a quite dif- 
ferent spirit Moses (Num. 11: 15) and Elijah (I Kings 19: 4) 
had uttered a similar prayer. They mourned over the peo- 
ple’s hardness of heart: Jonah resents the sparing mercy of 
God.” 


Jonah 4:11. Observe the closing words, “and also much 
cattle.” Nineveh was a city with 600,000 inhabitants; accord- 
ing to the usual calculation the 120,000 children who “can- 
not discern between their right hand and their left hand,” 
were a fifth part of the population. Were it not for the “re- 
gard” of Jehovah, all these would perish, “and also much 
cattle.” It should not be overlooked that in the Old Testa- 
ment God extends His mercy even to the dumb beasts. This 
appears in the biblical precepts as to the overburdened beast 
(Ex. 23: 5), the ox treading the corn (Deut. 25: 4), and the 
mother-beast or mother-bird with her young (Lev. 20: 28; 
Deut. 22: 6). Members of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals have God on their side. 


MICAH 


Micah means, “Who is like Jah.” Eleven persons in the 
Old Testament carry the same name. Micah the prophet was 
a younger contemporary of Isaiah, also of Amos and Hosea 
(second half of eighth century B. C.) Isaiah was a prophet 
of the court and of the city; Micah was a country prophet, 
one of the oppressed peasants. He prophesied to and for 
the poor, and he has been called “the first Socialist.” He 
scourges the vices of the city—avarice (2: 2), oppression 
of the poor (2: 9), and luxury (2: 11), and he is especially 
severe on the religious leaders, the unworthy prophets and 
priests (3: 5-11). Punishment cannot be long deferred. De- 
struction shall overwhelm both temple and city. It is true 
that Isaiah had preached the security of Jerusalem from the 
Assyrian invasion, and that had come about; but let not the 
people therefore say, “Is not Jehovah in the midst of us? 
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no evil shall come upon us” (3:11). Samaria has fallen 
(1: 6) and Jerusalem shall fall (3: 12)—as it later did in 
the Babylonian conquest. This does not mean that Judah 
shall be extinguished and become extinct. Why, there was 
a time when Jerusalem was a mere fortress and when David, 
“the glory of Israel,” could sojourn in the cave of Adullam 
(1: 5), and when Bethlehem, a small village, was a king’s 
birthplace. This “former kingdom” could not compete with 
the other nations in chariots and» cities, power and wealth, 
but “it was rich in a great ideal, the ideal of a king who 
shepherded his people and received their willing obedience. 
Though this time should come back, and the pomp of the 
capital disappear, the result will be to show the nation their 
true mission of teaching religion to the world (4: 6-10; 
5: 5-15). God is not casting away His people, though He 
destroy Jerusalem. There shall arise One from the old stock 
to represent the divine ideal. Messiah cannot arise in the soil 
of Jerusalem, full of vulgar ideals of vain glory, but in Beth- 
lehem, where power is turned to unselfish uses and the 
divine hopes can be cherished (5: 2-5).” This is the most re- 
markable prophecy in the book (see Matt. 2: 5, 6). 


Micah 5:2. The previous words of prophecy and promise 
have already been alluded to. Such also are the following 
words: “whose goings forth are from of old, from everlast- 
ing.” It was just said, “out of thee shall one come forth.” 
The same verb gives the phrase “whose goings forth”; they 
are His comings forth: the Ruler who shall hereafter “come 
forth” from Bethlehem had already repeatedly “come forth” 
in ancient times (for example, as the ‘Angel of the cov- 
enant”), even “from everlasting.” This clearly refers to the 
personal pre-existence of the Messiah as the Lord of all 
(John 1: 1-3; Col. 1: 16, 17; Heb. 1: 2, 3). 


Micah 6: 8. “He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly, and 
to love kindness, and to walk humbly with thy God?” This 
has been called the greatest. text in the Old Testament and 
the best definition of true religion ever given. It was Theo- 
dore Rooseyelt’s favorite text. But, prophet-like, Micah 
stresses the ethical and social side of religion, and is silent 
as to its ritual or worshipful aspect. This, too, should not be 
neglected. True religion has these two sides: each should 
be done, neither one left undone. Some people make the 
service of society the performance of religion to the neglect 
of the divine service of the church; others do just the op- 


_° posite. But the two, the divine and the human, the ritual 


and the social, the worship and the work, are inseparable. 
Church and charity form a single unit; they are parts of one 
religious whole. They correspond to the great command- 
ment to love God with all one’s heart and soul and strength, 
and to the like commandment, to love one’s neighbor as 
oneself. 


NAHUM 


Nahum means, “Comforter.” He was a native of Elkosh, 
a small town in Galilee, and uttered his prophecy a few 
years before Nineveh fell in 607 B. C. He therefore proph- 
esied at a time when Israel was subject to the Assyrian 
yoke, and he was well named “Comforter,” for he foretold 
the near fall of the Assyrian capital and the removal of that 
crushing yoke from the neck of Israel. “On Nineveh, noto- 
rious for brutal violence, cruelty and bloodshed, its blas- 
phemy and hostility against God, Nahum pronounces sen- 
tence. Its destruction was near, and would be swift and 
complete.” 

As poetry, the book of Nahum is one of the finest in the 
Old Testament. His language is vivid, fervid, eloquent (as 
his battle scenes in the second and third chapters), making 
his poem a literary masterpiece. The book is “a cry of ex- 
ultation at the coming of the vengeance of the Lord upon 
Assyria,” and in this respect Nahum is in contrast to Jonah, 
who taught the compassion of God even to Nineveh when 
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repentant. But the spiritual significance of Nahum’s mes- 
sage is of enduring truth and worth to all nations and gen- 
erations of men. It is “one permanent expression of the cry ~ 
of humanity for justice.” It is the outcry of any small nation 
against the aggression and oppression of a hostile and pow- 
erful nation, as of Ethiopia against Italy in our own day. 
It is a protest against the false principle that “might makes 
right.” This principle seems to be the prevailing one in our 
own time, and “the preacher today may need to warn the 
people against a spurious patriotism, a patriotism which 
courts only material success and present glory; but behind 
all this preaching there must lie the great belief which 
Nahum grasped with such intensity, that God does arise and 
come to judgment, that He does vindicate the struggling 
few who love truth and righteousness.” As the prophet de- 
clares: “Jehovah is good, a stronghold in the day of trouble; 
and he knoweth them that take refuge in him” (1: 7). 


LUTHER THE EMANCIPATOR 


A Tribute from a Secular Source 


THREE HUNDRED ninety-one years ago today died the brave 
and kindly teacher who, more than any other, won for 
Western men the right to decide salvation by the free exer- 
cise of the personal conscience. Modern individualism, prized 
by Americans as their simple birthright, did not spring full- 
armed into the world. In reality it was slowly and painfully 
welded from the forces unleashed by Martin Luther during 
the Reformation. 

Luther himself did not consciously plan or desire or fore- 
see the inevitable consequences of his triumph over medieval 
authority. Having grasped freedom of choice in religion, 
man pressed onward to the same end in government and 
business. Modern nationalism broke free from the narrow 
localism of the middle ages. Science and discovery shook 
off the fetters of dogmatism. In Europe the Dutch, and in 
America the colonists, wrote the bill of rights for average 
men. Thus the world in which we now live had its releasing 
impulse from the example of a simple peasant and scholar. 

Unaware of his universal mission, the monk of Wittenberg 
worked only for reform and for “justification by faith” in the 
light of “evident reason.” His disciples were taught to go 
directly to the scriptures, which he translated into the com- 
mon tongue, for the answering words of God in cases of in- 
dividual conscience. A renovator rather than an innovator, 
Luther gathered into one strong current the scattered and 
well-nigh sunken streams born from the teaching and lives 
of Wycliffe and the English Lollards, Huss and the Bohe- 
mian patriots, Erasmus and the humanists. Unwearyingly 
this current broadened into the mighty river of liberty fed by 
diverse and often conflicting waters. There rose Calvin and 
Zwingli, Henry IV and Cromwell, Wesley and Knox, and a 
hundred other champions of emancipation to direct the river 
toward the vast ocean of modern democracy. 


What other lessons may Americans draw from the life of 
the good and great man who, all unknowing, worked so mar- 
velously for the freedom we enjoy? Particularly in this year 
when dictatorships in Europe are trampling down the rights 
of man, when certain elements in our own country seek to 
sap our constitutional guaranties, Americans of every creed 
may find Luther’s qualities a wellspring of encouragement 
to persevere. He showed a lion’s courage against entrenched 
authority. He hated cunning and intrigue. He argued—as 
in the peasants’ revolt—for conference and conciliation 
rather than for tyranny or the mob’s rule. 

Today, for many millions, this rugged peasant, this humble 
monk, this genial and charitable and dauntless champion of 
man, stands forever as the symbol of the free soul. 


[Editorial in the Chicago Daily News, February 18, 1937.] 
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A FOUR-FOLD BLESSING 


Next Sunpay (Palm Sunday) in thousands of Lutheran 
congregations in the United States and Canada, pastors will 
lay their hands on the heads of kneeling catechumens and 
pronounce the “Confirmation Blessing”; it reads: 


“The Father in heaven for Jesus’ sake, renew and 
increase in thee the gift of the Holy Ghost, to thy 
strengthening in faith, to thy growth in grace, to thy 
patience in suffering, and to the blessed hope of 
everlasting life.” 


4 few comments on this remarkable formula of combined 
benediction and invocation merely touch the surface of its 
deep, broad, and lasting significance. One notes first the 
relations to the Triune God. There is recognition of and 
obedience to authorization of prayer which was revealed by 
Jesus when He declared, “Whatsoever ye shall ask the 
Father in my name, he will give it you.” Then on the same 
plane of authority is Jesus’ promise of His sending the Holy 
Ghost, Who shall teach us all things—among them how to 
pray. Thus what one may describe as the perfection of 
address to our God lies in the opening words. 

The verbs employed, “renew and increase,” link the rite 
of confirmation to the benefits received by the sacrament of 
Baptism. We quite clearly understand that Baptism is the 
primary medium of regenerating grace. For Confirmation 
is secondary to that divine provision wherein (we para~ 
phrase the catechism), deliverance from death and the devil 
and everlasting salvation are given to all who believe as the 
word and promise of God declare. Just as in baptism there 
is an efficacy quite divine, a power which comes from God 
and is truly grace individualized and bestowed upon the 
ones baptized, so in Confirmation the “gift of the Holy 
Ghost” is recognized and invoked by the church through 
the office of the pastor. At the same time the fact of earlier 
baptism is implied by the words “renew and strengthen.” 
The vows made through a sponsor in infant baptism are 
“taken over” as it were by the catechumen. One observes 
at this point that the forms of the verbs, as in all benedic- 
tions, are both imperative and petitionary, both present and 
future in tense. There is nothing conditional in the situation. 
The church asks for its children what we know God has 
made ready for us in Christ’s love for those born of faith. 

The four-fold benefits of grace which are next named com- 
prise all the needs, or all the objectives, or all the phases 
that come to one’s mind when thinking of our Lord’s loving 
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kindness. They are in progressive relationship to each other; 
the increase of one implies the increase of all. More faith 
means greater capacity for the bestowal of grace, and more 
grace rewards every extension of trust in our Redeemer and 
Lord. And the real power to meet the burdens and sorrows 
of life comes from the faith and grace at our disposal. We 
are not weaklings as compared to unbelievers. We can en- 
dure sufferings even gladly, since such experiences enable 
us to discern the nearness of Jesus to us. Then the crown 
of all is the sure confidence, the blessed hope of everlasting 
life. Only they who live in the thought of a life beyond. 
this present earthly struggle with sin and hardship know 
joy that has no end. 

THe LUTHERAN suggests to the pastors the propriety of 
calling the congregations’ and the catechumens’ attention to 
this confirmation blessing. There is a long history back of 
it: it was first used in connection with adult baptisms more 
than a millenium ago. One can think of no greater act of 
worship than seeking and receiving the contents of this 
benediction. 


“FOR TOMORROW WE DIE” 


ANYONE CAN provide the prelude to the above, the “eat, 
drink and be merry.” No doubt all will recall that our Lord 
used the sentence in an observation in His parable of the 
successful farmer, who proposed to store his grain into barns 
and then “take his ease.” We recently heard the sentence 
used for an opposite type of experience. It was applied to 
a person who outlived his resources of finance, body and 
mind. 

He had eaten, drank, and been merry. There was such 
a circle of contemporaries as are described by the term 
“boon companions.” They spent money, time, brains, and 
health. Often one could say when some particularly reck- 
less exploit was engaged in, “We only live once.” Another 
favorite sentiment was, “We are a long time dead.” But 
death did not come while the one we have in mind was 
financially competent to give himself even the essentials of 
comfortable living. His health broke as the result of intem- 
perate indulgences. His temperament “soured” so that his 
recollections were cynical and acid. In short, he was a com- 
plete bankrupt in wealth, body, and mind. He had never 
bothered to acquire spiritual resources. 

He wanted to die: instead he lived,—the most poverty- 
stricken being imaginable. So are many who eat, drink and 
are merry but do not die. 


EARLY EASTER 


EASTER DOES not often come in the month of March. In the 
years from 1918 to and including 2005, only twenty times out 
of eighty-eight does the festival come before April 1. Of 
the twenty only eight are earlier than March 28 which is 
this year’s date. (In 1940 Easter comes on March 24.) While 
farmers do not plant crops very much by the calendar, we 
have a few people who still use the date of Easter for pur- 
poses of decision. It is of course a superstition just as plant- 
ing potatoes in the dark of the moon was supposed to affect 
the size of the vegetable and its number in a hill. 

But to the church an early Easter has many effects, some 
of them undesirable. One of these is the discontinuance of 
attendance at the Sunday services after Easter. There is 
no justification for such neglect of the Gospel. 

THE LUTHERAN is convinced that a vigorous prosecution 
of congregational and synodical work should characterize 
this year 1937. Slowing up on June 15 is bad enough but to 
start drifting on March 28 of this very important year for 
us will be nothing less than a calamity. But it will happen 
unless there is a program for the weeks of April and May 
which has among its items activities that call for steady 
church attendance and between-Sunday consideration of 
our covenant with the Lord. 


‘ 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


AN OLD autograph album came to our attention some time 
ago. Perusal showed that most of it was dated 1885 and that 
its contents were written by the boys and girls in a village 
high school. 

Among the contents is: 

“As sure as you get married 
A broom to you I'll send; 

In sunshine use the brushy part 
In storm the other end.” 


We vividly recall the young lady to whom those lines were 
addressed. She was red-headed, keen-minded and later be- 
came the leading lady in a Methodist parsonage. Probably 
if the broom was sent as per promise, it served the dual 
function so subtly indicated. 

But the real gem in the collection was the sentiment of 
one boy to his chum: “In memory’s woodbox, consider me a 
chip.” What could excede this in homely modesty and ap- 
preciation of friendship? The writer should have developed 
into a second Abe Lincoln, but for some reason or other he 
did not. The last we heard of him he was a druggist and 
handled Rexal remedies. The woodbox had disappeared. 


A Government Protective Service 

Dovust ess all readers of THE LUTHERAN are aware of the 
illegality of the dope traffic; that is, of the sale of opium and 
heroin, the only names of narcotics that we have seen in 
the newspapers. But the activity of government agents to 
find and arrest persons engaged in that traffic is only the 
most dramatic of a protective service that inspects many 
forms of food and drugs sold under labels and proprietary 
formulas. We became interested in this branch of our gov- 
ernment’s activities several months ago, when we heard 
some very “sweeping” announcements of the curative powers 
of a certain medicine (?). We wrote the Department of 
Agriculture and asked to receive bulletins. 

By way of illustration we refer to a twenty-four-page 
bulletin issued for January, 1937, which reports fifty judg- 
ments against firms guilty of adulteration or misbranding or 
both. Several lots of foodstuffs such as pears, apples, tur- 
nips and mustard, greens, tomatoes, confectionery, salmon, 
shortening have been investigated. The shortening convicted 
of misbranding was a sort titled Purola Shortening. It was 
represented as made from vegetable oil when in fact it con- 
sisted mostly of fish oil. The amount seized was returned to 
a claimant but sale or disposal contray to law was forbidden. 

Judging by other bulletins from the department, constant 
watchfulness is exercised over medicinal preparations. Not 
only must the label be a faithful record of the ingredients 
but their curative powers must not be exaggerated. Where 
intent to deceive becomes apparent by investigation, the 
government issues a “stop and desist” order. It is our im- 
pression that attention can easily be directed toward a food 
or nostrom by a bona fide complainant. Of course only evi- 
dence based upon examination of the commodity cited will 
figure in decisions rendered by the department. This re- 
quirement of physical evidence bars judgment on the cura- 
tive value of relics, charms, pow wows and the more or less 


kindred cults of faith healing. 


In Terms of Commodities 

Exutsit A at the 1937 meeting of the Synod of South Caro- 
lina was a mimeographed document in which the average 
contributions of members of the synod’s 108 congregations 
were stated in terms of some food or other article of com- 
merce. The benevolent spirit of a congregation whose mem- 
bers averaged fifteen cents each per month was rated at one 
can of sauerkraut. Its alphabetical neighbor giving seven 
cents was represented by a spool of thread. The highest 


rating where an average of twenty-seven cents per month 
per capita for benevolence was attained was listed as giving 
one peck of corn each. 

The ingenuity of the compiler of the list in selecting 
articles to represent the several averages interested us. In 
one congregation whose total benevolences for a whole year 
amounted to twelve cents each, the reference reads: A—X 
congregation, n members, “just a postal, that’s all.” A two- 
center rates one medium-sized sweet potato and a three- 
center is one shotgun shell, black powder. A couple of 
churches are given as rating each one pound of onions (four 
cents). A suggestive comparison for nine cents was “two 
pounds of laying mash,” a food for hens, we infer, intended 
to increase production of eggs. 

It is all very funny and we are told that the pastors and 
lay delegates of the South Carolina Synod “took the report 
good naturedly but it excited some serious thinking.” We 
print the excerpts above chosen partly to give the readers of 
THE LUTHERAN an opportunity to enjoy the wit of the South 
Carolina statistician and partly to invite thirty-three sister 
synods to similar self-examination. It is quite seemly to 
laugh with the South Carolina Synod but not at it. Take 
your copy of the minutes of your synod for its 1936 con- 
vention, turn to the pages labeled “parochial reports,” divide 
the total benevolence of your congregation by the number 
of confirmed members reported and then by twelve. In one 
Philadelphia congregation the result is forty-four cents, the 
price according to a market report in the morning paper of 
one pound of spinach and one dozen oranges. (That, by the 
way, represents a church that paid its U. L. C. A. and syn- 
odical apportionments in full and also sundry items labeled 
unapportioned.) 

Now that you have had your laugh, try this query on your 
conscience: How much would I need to save by using fewer 
oranges and less spinach to double my gifts to my church? 


Concerning Legislation 


A MAN IN Position to know whereof he speaks has told us 
that the time consumed by the states in considering the 
Child Labor Amendment has convinced Mr. Roosevelt of 
the necessity of adopting a procedure that would yield re- 
sults more promptly. The President does not believe the 
best interests of the country are served by the delay of 
decisions on important matters. We pass this information 
on to our readers, expecting them to decide whether or not 
the delay complained of has such relevance as to justify the 
proposals bearing on the Supreme Court. 

We do not subject THe LuruerAN to the charge of po- 
litical partisanship when we observe that delayed decisions 
on questions of vital public interest are frequently the 
cause of disasters as terrible as some that have been pre- 
cipitated by haste. The French revolution, we have read, 
could have been averted had the conditions complained of 
by the masses of the people been properly faced by those 
in authority. The Russian revolution occurred as an act 
in 1917 but it began as a process in 1905 or even earlier 
when the Czar was wrongly advised by an aristocracy 
blinded by self-interests. 

We have the feeling strongly that Roman Catholic lead- 
ers are endangering the peace of the nation in opposing the 
Child Labor Amendment. Their claim that it jeopardizes 
parental authority is a sophistry. The authority that might 
be checked is that of the church over parents and children. 
Also in the background is the hierarchy’s own scheme of 
industrial and social reconstruction, a scheme workable (?) 
only if guided by Rome. As better than anarchy it might 
in time be accepted and give the papacy a dominant position 
in the United States. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“WATCH YE. STAND FAST IN THE 
FAITH, QUIT YOU LIKE MEN. BE 
STRONG. LET ALL YOUR THINGS 
BE DONE WITH CHARITY” 


A thought for the confirmands. May God 
guide and keep them. 

“Give us the courage of the soul’s high 
vision, 

Though its fulfillment here we never see; 

The heart to make and keep the brave de- 
cision, 

And faith to leave the ultimate with 
Thee.” 


“STAND FAST IN THE FAITH” 


Watch ye, as a soldier of Jesus; 
Sleep not at thy post, for His sake; 

Be ready to fight the Lord’s battles; 
Remember, be always awake! 


Be brave, be awake and be godly; 
Be manly, be strong, and be true; 
Be tender and loving to others: 
Your captain can then count on you. 


Live rightly, for others are watching; 
Stand fast in the faith, and be true; 
Be godly and live as a Christian: 
For others see Jesus in you. 


Quit you like men, not as children; 
Never be childish and small; 

He who commandeth his spirit 
Is manly and ruleth us all. 


Be strong in the Lord and each other: 
For weakness can never fight through; 

Our strength He renews like the eagle’s, 
If we’re ready to be and to do. 


Do all in the love of the Master; 
Be manly, but loving to all: 
For only the kind and the tender 
Can win at the first battle call. 
—By La Zelle Croft. 


LENTEN HYMN 


Fortu From the dark and stormy sky, 
Lord! to Thine altar’s shade we fly: 
Forth from the world, its hope and fear, 
Saviour! we seek Thy shelter here: 
Weary and weak, Thy grace we pray: 
Turn not, O Lord, Thy guests away. 


Long have we roam’d in want and pain; 
Long have we sought Thy rest in vain! 
Wilder’d in doubt, in darkness lost, 
Long have our souls been tempest-tossed; 
Low at Thy feet our sins we lay; 
Turn not, O Lord, Thy guest away! 
Amen— 
“Him that cometh to me I will in no wise 
cast out.” John 6: 37. 
—Reginald Heber, D.D. 


You can so train yourself to right think- 
ing and right acting, that uprightness shall 
be your nature, truth your impulse.—G. H. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


DAVID, THE VIOLINIST 
An Easter Story 


“ZERE GOES David Cohen,” exclaimed 
Levi. “Looks like h’ed ’a’ better taken my 
advice, an’ zold ’is ol’ fiddle. V’at can a 
man earn mit a fiddle? ’Tain’t so bad fiddle 
—he cud zell it an’ get zome cash an’ start 
on a good job. Svell guys can talk fine 
about ‘art,’ but v’at von needs is cash.” 

“Tf he vould play pop’lar tings,” put in 
Sam Isaacson, “youse know he plays vell 
—he could make de money. I’m zorry fur 
im,” he remarked in that patronizing tone 
of a superior being when speaking of his 
supposed inferior. 

Meanwhile David was. slowly walking 
along, his precious violin under his arm. 
He was chilled to the bone, as the wind 
swirled around him, and so weak from 
lack-of food that-he could scarcely walk. 

“I von’t zell you,” he whispered to the 
violin, hugging it tighter; “ve’ll stick to- 
gedder till I drops.” 

His mind went back to his home in Rus- 
sia—the home that he had left for new and 
larger opportunities. He could hear his 
beloved teacher saying, “You have it in 
you, David; only be faithful and diligent; 
you will succeed.” And what had come 
of it all? He had discovered that in the 
new country only people of reputation 
could get a hearing. No one cared for a 
young, unknown Russian Jew, with no 
recommendation except that of an equally 
unknown teacher. He found people so en- 
grossed in the rush for money that no one 
had time for or interest in music. Nor did 
he find teaching any better. Those who 
could afford to study went to teachers of 
reputation. David’s friends and neighbors 
—they were too occupied with the music 
of machinery, and the howl of the wolf 
as he neared their doors. What time or 
pennies had they for David? 

With these thoughts he wandered on, 
not knowing whither he was bound, not 
caring. All at once he stopped in front of 
a large church door, where some men were 
carrying in plants to decorate the church, 
for it was the day before Easter. A thought 
flashed through his mind; the door was 
open; he could see that the church was 
dimly lighted; why could he not slip in? 
At least, it would be warm there. 

“It’s better dan zome old shed,” he 
laughed bitterly. “V’at if it is a Christian 
church and I a Russian Jew! Bah! V’y 
should I believe in a God?” Saying this, 
David slipped through the door, tiptoed 
into the church and sank down in one of 
the back pews, unnoticed, in the dim light, 
by the men who were busy arranging the 
flowers at the front of the church. David 
gave a sigh of relief. His head didn’t seem 
to whirl quite as much and the hunger 
pangs lessened. How warm it was, after 
the chill streets, and oh, how sweet the 
flowers smelled!> Then the organist began 
to play. 

First Tschaikowsky’s exquisite sym- 
phony, every note of which David loved; 
Bach’s magical “Air in D,” how often he 


had played it himself! Then came some 
selections which David did not know; a 
little pastoral sort of air, a cool, soft, float- 
ing song, and others—all like shimmering 


visions before the eyes of his soul. There 


was something in that playing which 
David felt he lacked. What was it? he 
wondered. Then the choir came in and 
began to practice the Easter music. 

“As it began to dawn upon the first day 
of the week,” they sang softly, or again 
they soared triumphantly: “Come, arise 
from the dead, and awake, thou that sleep- 
est! I bring thee salvation. Fear thou not, 
for thy Redeemer liveth.” 

David, with his slight knowledge of Eng- 
lish, could not understand all the words, 
but he could not help catching the mean- 
ing of the music. He closed his eyes and 
fell into a dreamy, meditative mood. 

“What does life mean, anyway?” he was 
saying to himself. Then, stirred by the 
magical music, “Art is the utterance of 
beauty,” he mused, and, one thought lead- 
ing to another, “V’y, all the beauty in art 
must come from life—art without life vould 
be like the violin without the master mu- 
sician who puts the soul into the vood and 
strings. And the beauty in life, whence 
does it come?” Almost unconsciously the 
answer rose in his mind, “It must be from 
some Divine Presence—v’y, there must be 
a God!” 

When he came back to himself again, 
the soprano was singing a solo, and a harp 
was playing with the organ. How the clear, 
true, high voice soared and floated through 
the high-vaulted church! How it shaded! 
To David it seemed as if some notes were 
like hot sunlight, while others were like 
silvery moonbeams. 

“Light of the world, shine down and 
guide me,” David made out. 

“Oh, oh, isn’t it lofley,” he sighed, hum- 
ming the tune under his breath. 

Then, as the music stopped, David heard 
the soprano exclaim: 

“Oh, dear, I wish Mr. Franz would come. 
I do so want to practice this with the 
violin obligato. Where do you suppose he 
can be?” 

“I can’t imagine,” replied the organist, 
in a worried tone. “He must have forgot- 
ten to come. The worst of it is that I don’t 
know how to reach him.” 

“Of course he will come tomorrow,” said 
the soprano, “but, oh, dear, I wanted to 
go over it with him today.” 

David stood up, grasping his violin 
nervously. Dared he do it? He longed to 
TLV cuekie 

Slowly he crept up the stairs to the 
choir gallery and opened the door. 

There he stood, a tall, gaunt, emaciated 
young man, with flushed face and glisten- 
ing eyes. 

“Oh,” one of the singers exclaimed, “look 
at that horrible, ghostly man!” 

“Mister,” cried David; as the organist 
hurried toward him, “I von’t do no harm. 
I just heard de lady zay she vanted de 
man to play de violin obligato. He is not 
here. Let me do it. I zo vant to!” 
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There was something compelling about 
David’s great, brilliant eyes and his plead- 
ing voice. 

“I don’t see what harm there would be 
in letting him try,” thought the organist. 
“We need someone to play that obligato, 
and if he can do it for us this afternoon, 
we can give him some money. The poor 
fellow looks as though he needed it!” He 
glanced towards the soprano, who nodded 
eagerly and then said gently: “You may 
try.” 

(To be concluded) 


NOT JUST “LORD, LORD” 


WE HEAR ever so often about boys and 
girls who try to go through school with 
the least amount of work possible. They 
are forever bragging about how they “just 
made it” and then pat themselves on the 
back for being able to do such a thing. 
They little realize how foolish they are 
and how inadequately prepared they are 
to meet life’s problems after graduation 
day. 

We have public schools and teachers and 
books and everything that is essential in 
education all ready to teach the boys and 
girls how to take care of themselves and 
make a success of their lives. Still they 
go, not because they want to, but because 
the law compels them to go; and because 
they are compelled, many of them get the 
idea that they will just take it easy and 
show everybody that they can get by with- 
out having to work too much. Such boys 
and girls do not even give one thought to 
the probable consequences of their fool- 
hardiness. 

Children who attend school with this at- 
titude are like the people who belong to 
church and attend the services because 
they are supposed to be Christians and 
that is the usual thing for Christians to do. 
Many, many of us try to go through life 
with the least amount of religious experi- 
ence necessary, but forget the awful fact 
that whether we receive, on Judgment 
Day, eternal blessing or eternal damnation 
depends upon our actions and our atti- 
tudes while we are living on this earth. 

No one can afford to be a slipshod Chris- 
tian. To be careless of our Christianity is 
to risk salvation. We cannot afford to be 
merely “confessing” Christians, but we 
must be Christians. Jesus said, “Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he 
that doeth the will of my Father which is 
in heaven.” (Matt. 7: 21.) And what is 
the Father’s will? “Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This 
is the first and great commandment. And 
a second like unto it is this, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” (Matt. 22: 
37-39.) Selected. 


“MorE HOLINESS give us, 
More striving within; 
More patience in suffering, 
More sorrow for sin; 
More faith in our Saviour 
More sense of His care; 
More joy in His service, 
More purpose in prayer.” 
—Selected. 
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THE GLORY OF A STRAW- 
FORK 


By Dennis H. Stovall 


(Concluded from last week) 


WHEN Sam Burorp returned to his room 
that night he carried with him a box filled 
with test-tubes, beakers and bottles—and 
enough other paraphernalia loaned him by 
Rufus Clayton to set up a small laboratory. 
It was one o’clock before he went to bed. 

During the month that followed Sam 
divided all his spare time between the mill 
laboratory and his own work-table—poring 
over the formulas and mixing multicolored 
solutions. He ordered loads of books from 
the university library and took long walks 
into the country to gather dead weeds and 
plants. His landlady became alarmed at 
the strange conglomeration of things that 
cluttered his room. 

Sam’s interest grew with the passing 
days. Often he remained up till two in the 
morning. He found beauty and glory, fas- 
cination and charm in things that before 
were drab and dull. The muffled thunder- 
ing of the big mill became the deep-toned 
notes of an organ peal. Even the sweat 
and the dust and the grime of the straw- 
room turned into symbols of romance. 

Ann Clayton noted the change in him. 
In their strolls together he told her of his 
rekindled vision. The loss of much that 
had seemed so vastly important to his am- 
bitions made him the bitter, morose in- 
dividual she first met. He still had hard 
struggles with himself when the old rebel- 
lion made a turmoil of his mind. Mart 
Kegley remained a thorn in his flesh, or 
a fly in his ointment—he scarcely knew 
which. 

One day in the laboratory, Uncle Rufus 
and Sam worked over the bench, heads 
close together while Ann stood quietly by. 
Sam forgot this was one of his work days 
in the strawroom, and overstayed his time, 
but a reminder of his oversight came when 
Mart Kegley stormed in. “Say, Pitchfork!” 
he demanded hotly, “what do you think 
you are? You're paid to feed straw into 
the vat. Did it occur to you that you’re 
thirty minutes late?” 

Sam Buford straightened erect and faced 
the ranting assistant. Only by a mighty 
effort of will could he hold himself under 
control. He knew and regretted his viola- 
tion of company rule, but he resented 
Kegley’s arrogant manner in the presence 
of Ann and her uncle. 

For a tense moment the blood drained 
from his cheeks. His eyes flamed like 
points of twin fires. His lips were tightly 
drawn. Then he felt the touch of Ann’s 
cool fingers. Almost at the same instant 
Rufus Clayton’s quiet voice broke the 
tension: 

“T am to blame for Sam’s delay,” he ex- 


plained. “He was helping me work out. 


an important experiment.” 

It was a long, desperate shift for the 
“straw-pitcher.” He worked like a mad 
demon through most of the day, swinging 
his heavy fork with reckless abandon. At 
five o’clock, when he went down with the 
other grimy toilers for a shower and 
change of clothes, he encountered Kegley. 

“Climb back into the loft, Pitchfork!” 
the assistant ordered. “Make up that half- 
hour you lost this morning! Stand watch 
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in the vatroom till the night crew comes 
on!” 

Sam ground his teeth but obeyed without 
a word. Somehow he found himself cool- 
ing off as he climbed the wooden stairway 
to the elevated strawroom. It was quiet 
up there now—ominously quiet—with the 
crew gone. and the droning machinery shut 
down. The gloom of an early falling dusk 
filled the winding corridors. As he opened 
the main door, he jumped back with a sur- 
prised gasp. Smoke poured round him in 
a stifling cloud and he glimpsed lurid red 
tongues in the darkness. 

“Fire!” he yelled, leaping across the room 
toward the mouth of the vat. Seizing his 
fork, he shouted again, “Fire! Fire!” 

Somewhere there was a hose-coil and a 
water plug, but Sam had no time to grope 
for them. He expected an immediate re- 
sponse to his alarm call. He could have 
run back down the long stairway to sum- 
mon help—but that would take time. In a 
few short minutes the flames would spread 
and sweep like a devouring monster 
through the big room. The dry straw was 
like tinder. Already the blaze enveloped 
a whole pile near the open vat. 

Strangled and choked by the acrid 
smoke, Sam attacked the fire. His one 
chance of quenching it was to thrust the 
blazing straw into the vat. Flames hissing 
around him, he swung the heavy’ fork, 
flinging load after load into the maw of 
the huge kettle. The burning mass sput- 
tered and sizzled inside the vat. Black- 
ened and blistered by the heat, eyes 
blinded, Sam kept the strawfork swinging. 
Gasping, he reeled backward, just as Mart 
Kegley and others of the crew, staggered 
through the smoke, dragging a hose-line. 
But Sam, fighting to the last ounce of his 
strength, had crammed the last blazing 
brand down the kettle’s throat. Then he 
clamped on the iron lid—and slumped to 
the floor. 

When he returned to consciousness he 
was lying on a cot in the hospital ward. 
Ann Clayton, bending over him, smiled. 
Close by stood Mart Kegley and Uncle 
Rufus. 

“Well—you found it!” she spoke softly, 


in a tone of infinite gladness. “You’ve 
found glory in a strawfork!” 
“You sure have!” brought in Mart 


Kegley. “By order of the management and 
the recommendation of Rufus Clayton 
you're to be transferred to the laboratory. 
Congratulations, Pitch—” 

Kegley checked himself abruptly. Sam 
raised a blistered hand. “That’s all right, 
Mart!” he smiled. “Call me Pitchfork if 
you wish! I rather like it!”—Young People. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 
Fish Puffs 


“ONE CAN SALMON, salt, pepper, one-half 
cup bread crumbs, two eggs, one table- 
spoon mustard, one tablespoon lemon juice. 
Chop salmon up fine. (Tuna fish may be 
used, if desired.) Add salt, pepper, mus- 
tard, bread crumbs, lemon juice, and eggs 
well beaten. Mix well, and place in cus- 
tard cups, and set at once in pan of boil- 
ing water that comes just below tops of 
cups. Bake for one-half hour. Serve with 
sprig of parsley stuck atop each cup.” 
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THE RISEN LORD 


John Records His Recollections of the Risen Lord 
By D. BURT SMITH 
John 20: 19-29; 21: 20-24. The Sunday School Lesson for March 28 


Tue story of the resurrection of Jesus 
certainly was not made up; it was a true 
story. It would have been far easier for the 
witnesses of the resurrected Christ to have 
kept still about it; silence for them would 
have avoided the risk of persecution by 
the enemies of Jesus. The resurrection is 
referred to as a glorious fact; this is our 
testimony to our confidence in the truth- 
fulness of what the witnesses reported. 
John was an eye and ear witness of what 
he put in his record. 

Jesus’ burial was a fact, well known to 
the disciples, either first hand or by being 
told by those who knew. Much stir among 
them had resulted from the news that 
Jesus had been seen alive by His former 
associates who could not be mistaken as to 
His identity. Clearly He had revealed Him- 
self to certain women, to men en route to 
Emmaus, and to Peter. What these re- 
ported could not be questioned. None of 
them was lost in hysteria; there was no 
point in their trying to make up a story 
about the resurrection. To do so would ex- 
pose them to ridicule and threats of death. 


Jesus 


What John remembered centered around 
Jesus. Jesus had meant so much to him. 
He was at Calvary when Jesus died. He 
had mourned His death. He was joyful at 
the news of the resurrection. So on the 
evening of Easter when Jesus came into 
the room where the apostles were secluded, 
what Jesus said and did impressed John. 
He thought it worthy of record. He gave 
his testimony to what happened. With the 
others John was glad to see the Lord, to 
have His pronouncement of peace upon 
them, to get the commission to go forth 
under Jesus’ authority, and to hear Him 
bid them receive the Holy Spirit. It was 
highly significant that Jesus entrusted to 
them the power and right to remit or re- 
tain sins—to them was granted the high 
honor of speaking in Jesus’ name. 

We read the brief account of Jesus’ man- 
ifestation of Himself alive in the upper 
room. It is all quite unreal, yes, impos- 
sible to us; we cannot imagine how it could 
be, and yet we know this record is true. 
We accept it without trying to understand 
it. We let our faith have the mastery of 
our petty minds. 
pendence to what we believe, and cease to 
demand that we must have a full explana- 
tion before we can credit the statement. It 
is such records as this that impel us to 
give our faith in God the place it deserves. 
Some say it is all too fanciful, too much 
like imagination, too contrary to human 
experience, and consequently should be 
dismissed as a foolish tale. But too many 
millions have anchored their life by faith 
to this impregnable truth for any of us to 
risk pushing it aside as disqualified for 
belief. 

Thomas 


John was interested ‘in Thomas. He gave 
us what we know about this disciple. 


We transfer our de- 


Thomas must have proved worthy of a 
place in John’s record. To review what 
John told about Thomas is worth our 
while. How eager he was to be loyal to 
Jesus! With zeal he sought to be sure 
about the truth of the resurrection. He 
wanted to believe the report, but de- 
manded proof. Others said they had seen 
Jesus alive; Thomas demanded that he see, 
too, before he could believe. He could not 
accept the resurrection on hearsay, even 
though persons he trusted reported it. 
Thomas asked for a visible, physical proof 
that Jesus was still alive, or was again 
living, though He had been dead. Was 
Thomas too stubborn, too doubtful, too 
skeptical? Jesus did not condemn him, but 
ministered to Him in complete sympathy 
with his hesitating faith. Evidently Thomas 
was too valuable to Jesus to be allowed to 
be lost for want of the proof which he 
honestly sought. Jesus went all the way 
to help Thomas be sure that He was in- 
deed alive again. He allowed him the 
privilege of testing the fact of the resur- 
rection; Thomas was to have the same op- 
portunity the others had enjoyed. But 
Thomas was not hard to convince. His 
yearning mind and heart sprang to the op- 
portunity of expressing his assurance that 
Jesus was again alive. His profession was 
remarkable. To Thomas Jesus was indeed 
his Lord and his God. No doubt it was a 
cause of no small regret to Thomas that he 
had not been able to believe in the resur- 
rection of Jesus without certain proof. He 
must have realized that he had lost much 
by being slow to believe. No doubt Thomas’ 
rich confession was the start of a greater 
life for him. 
Peter 

Peter was’a sturdy character. Much was 

expected of him. Much had been done for 


THINK OF THESE 


JESUS’ QUIETING worDs are frequently 
needed; most of us have troubles which 
only He can remove. 


There is no danger of an honest doubt- 
er’s losing his way to the truth, if He lets 
Jesus show him what the truth is. 


A man should have no higher concern 
than his own relation to Jesus; if this is as 
it should be, other matters will soon be 
adjusted. 


Jesus wants no man to continue without 
faith; He pleads with him to be a believer. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
March 22-28 


The Resurrection Foretold. Matt. 12: 38-45. 
Alive Forevermore. John 20: 1-10. 
Thomas Convinced. John 20: 19-29. 
a ane, pee Christ and His Workers. John 
Fruits of the Resurrection. I Cor. 15: 12-22. 
. Peter’s Restoration. John 21: 15-22, 
The Message of the Risen Christ. Revela- 
tion 1: 10-20. 
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him. He had been steadied much since 
being with Jesus. Peter was exceedingly 
human. He never got rid of his tendency 
to think of others. So when Jesus had 
tested him and found him worthy of being 
commissioned as an under-shepherd to 
tend the flock and the lambs, he was not 
able to forget John and to raise a ques- 
tion as to what would become of John. 
Peter’s work was laid out for him, but 


what was John to do? Peter was to fol- 
low Jesus; what was John to do? Jesus. 


called Peter back to personal considera- 
tion of his own place and work. John 
would be directed and provided for; Peter 
need not worry about John. Peter’s con- 
cern about John was genuinely sincere; it 
was not mere curiosity. He had been so 
closely associated with John that his ques- 
tion to Jesus about him was natural, a 
question to be expected. This comes near 
the close of John’s record. His recollec- 
tions were clear and he recorded them 
well. He was sure that all he wrote was 
correct. ; 


STILL IN SCHOOL 


“Are you still in school?” This we say 
to youth. But we can say the same to 
adults. The answer in both cases should 
be, “Yes.” The notion that going to school 
should cease when a certain number of 
years is marked off the calendar, is no 
longer tenable. Now we know that as long 
as people live they can go to school with 
profit, for the period of learning does not 
end as long as life lasts. People can ac- 
quire knowledge no matter how many 
birthdays they have to their credit. Men 
and women who have gone beyond the 
three score and ten have entered school 
and continued there until graduation. 

This, of course, is exceptional. But it is 
not exceptional to find people of ripe age 
still going to school, in the sense that they 
are still learning. Only the other day an 
elderly woman showed her interest in 
learning by asking for a recipe for making 
a kind of food that she found delicious. 
Though an experienced cook she was eager 
to go to school to learn something new. 
This but illustrates the trait that inheres 
in us as long as we live, if we have the 
right conception of what life is for. Always 
something new to be mastered is challeng- 
ing the mind that has not gone to sleep. 
The opportunity for better schooling is 
always present. 

The school doors are never closed against 
the man or woman who has a desire to 
learn. School is never “out” for the person 
who wants it to keep “open” as long as he 
lives and moves and has his being. Such 
persons never hear the closing bell or bid 
their last teacher a final farewell. For 
them going to school is a daily routine, a 
fixed habit, a purposeful quest for more 
knowledge. 

It would be a splendid decision for any 
who may have “quit school” to pack his 
lunch and trudge off to school again. He 
will find it more interesting than ever. He 
will be surprised at how much he can 
learn, and how easy it is for him to enter 
into the spirit of school, for he will dis- 
cover that many, as old as he, are as eager 
as he to make progress in learning and fit 
himself better for his place in the world. 
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The Young People | 


By Amos JOHN TRAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


THE GLORY OF EASTER 
MartrrHew 28: 1-10 


In THE Litrany, among a series of peti- 
tions expressive of the meaning of Christ 
to us, is included “By Thy gloroius Res- 
urrection ... help us, good Lord.” Every- 
thing surrounding our celebration of the 
day is intended to mark its glory. No mat- 
ter how beautiful our chancels are on 
other Sundays, they are banked with palms 
and flowers for Easter. If there are to be 
new altar cloths or anything else new, 
there could be no better time to dedicate 
them than at Easter. The preacher will 
preach his very best sermon on that day 
and the choir will rehearse for weeks and 
weeks to be ready. 

The very nearness to Good Friday em- 
phasizes by contrast the glory of Easter. 
The one day is so solemn, so sad, while 
the other is so full of joy and happiness! 
This, too, symbolizes the reaction that 
must have come to the disciples when they 
really knew that Jesus was risen from the 
dead. They had been so discouraged. The 
whole foundation of their hopes had caved 
in upon them. They were almost ready to 
admit, “He saved others, Himself He can- 
not save.” What a glorious reaction when 
it dawned upon them that their Master 
was vindicated and victorious. All the ef- 
forts of all the world to make Easter 1937 
glorious could not express all the glory in 
their hearts on that first Easter. 

We will consider some of the things that 
make Easter a glory-day. 


Life Eternal Now 


If you read the story of Peter’s sermon 
on Pentecost in Acts 2, you may under- 
stand something of the glory of the Resur- 
rection as it affects life here and now. 
What a sorry picture poor, impulsive, 
headstrong Peter had made after Jesus’ 
arrest! How he had loved life and lied to 
save it! He had been afraid to share the 
dangers Jesus was facing. The same lips 
that had sworn, “Though all leave Thee, I 
will never leave Thee,” now protested with 
an ugly oath, “I never knew Him.” By the 
record only Judas made a worse betrayal. 
Now let the scene shift to the streets of 
Jerusalem crowded by the celebration of 
Pentecost. This same Peter now stands 
unafraid before hostile mobs of his coun- 
trymen. “This same Jesus whom ye cru- 
cified is the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.” Something vital has happened to 
Peter. Backbone has been built into Him. 
A hint of the change in Him is found in 
another phrase from his sermon, “It was 
not possible that He should be holden of 
death.” The Holy Spirit has come upon 
Him to clear away all doubt from his mind 
as to the truth of Jesus Christ. This truth 
culminates in the assurance that the great- 
est enemy man must face, death, has been 
conquered by Him. 

Along with the Resurrection of Jesus has 
come the resurrection of Peter. He had 
been living the fearful life of time. Eter- 
nal standards now help him to see that 


death is far preferable to betrayal. In the 


‘Resurrection of Jesus he sees the promise 


of victory for all the things for which Jesus 
stood. Not only was a glorious life await- 
ing the Christian after what we call death, 
but he could begin to live that glorious 
life here and now. 

Dr. Grenfell says, “There is no question 
that the Gospel shows a change in Christ’s 
followers from men who were slaves of 
every passion, to men who were masters of 
self... .It has been seeing these changes 
in men’s lives that has reconciled me to 
the Labrador. ... There is a vast difference 
in values if the Resurrection is a fact.” 
The story is told of the great master of the 
violin who refused to play a tune he 
thought to be light and worthless even at 
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the request of his king. “When I play,” he 
said, “I play for the ages.” 

The glory of the life offered the Chris- 
tian by the Resurrection is that it begins 
to bear fruit here on earth. If the Resur- 
rection means what it should to you, it 
means that today, tomorrow, every day, 
you will be living for the ages. 


The Life of Love 


In particular does the glory of the Res- 
urrection shine upon the life of love per- 
fectly lived by Jesus. Here was One Who 
took no measures of self-defense, Who 
“when he was buffeted, buffeted not 
again.” He depended on love alone and 
died for His dependence. There was room 
in His heart for forgiveness for those who 
nailed Him to the cross. He touched no 
life except in love. Good Friday seemed 
to place the stamp of failure and futility 
on that kind of life. But Easter followed 
Good Friday and the life of love was vin- 
dicated. 


Even so mild a tempered man as Tenny- 
son had the following to say: “If the hot 
hate of Caiaphas and the cowardice of 
Pilate had conquered, I should shake my 
fist into the Almighty’s face and curse 
Him.” If the grave had conquered Christ 
we might well say, “Eat, drink and be 
merry, for tomorrow we die.” Earthly de- 
sires might as well be gratified without 
regard to moral codes if Christ be not risen 
from the dead. The life of love is the one 
victorious life to live. It comes to its glory 
by way of the cross, but the glory is sure. 
The whole body of Christian truth is glo- 
riously vindicated by the Easter message. 

Have you ever become blue and discour- 
aged about the life of love? Have you 
sometimes wondered whether unselfishness 
really paid? Have you questioned the 
values of forgiveness, gentleness, kindness, 
honesty, purity and the rest of the virtues 
taught and lived by Christ? The glory of 
Easter is that it proves them to be ul- 
timately victorious. 


The Conquered Tomb 


Renan, the great French sceptic, said 
that the life of Jesus ended with a sigh. 
Certainly if His life ended on the cross 
there would be no room in the world for 
anything but sighs. Every home has its 
vacant chair. The coming of the dark angel 
is the one sure visitation for all men. “If 
a man die shall he live again?” is a ques- 
tion as old as death itself. The one valid 
answer to this question of the ages is found 
in the Easter message. “Because He lives, 
we shall live also.” This is divine logic and 
the greatest comfort we mourners can find. 

There is much in the natural world to 
tell us of life after death. The budding 
currant bush promises the spring and the 
resurrection of the plants and the trees 
after their taste of death. But it is so dif- 
ficult to pin our hopes on the logic of the 
recurring seasons. We may suspect that 
there is life after death as we study the 
eternal qualities in human life. But in the 
Resurrection of Christ we have a glorious 
certainty. 


“There shall be no more curse, 
Neither sorrow nor crying, 
There shall be no more pain, 
Neither darkness nor dying. 
And God shall wipe away 
All tears from their eyes.” 


Have you felt the comforting power of 
the Easter message in your bereavements? 
Have you discovered that the stone that 
was rolled away from the tomb of Jesus 
by the same power can be rolled away 
from the tomb of those who love Him? 
“Not for Himself alone 

He fought and won that glorious life. 
For us He conquered in the strife, 

That we might make His victory our own, 
And rise like Him, to the Father’s throne.” 
* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, March 28. The 
material offered on this page is for the 
use of the leader in preparing an Easter 
talk; or the three Glories suggested may 
be assigned to three members. 
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‘BOOK “REVIEWS 


Concerning the Ministry 


By John Oman, D.D., formerly Principal 
of Westminster College, Cambridge. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. Pages 180. 
Price, $2.25. 


Here is an excellent book, a really worth 
while book for the preacher and the stu- 
dent of theology. The book is an outgrowth 
of a seminar conducted by the author on 
the subject of preaching. After reading it, 
one is prone to use superlative terms in 
reviewing it, for “Concerning the Min- 
istry” is in my opinion a superlative book. 
The field embraced is what the author calls 
the “human side of the ministry, espe- 
cially intercourse with life and men and 
books.” 

A fine spirit of loyalty to the church 
and faith in the Word of God pervades the 
book. A fixed faith, above all else, it is 
held, determines “both the world we live 
in and how we live in it.” The author’s 
stability of judgment is an important fea- 
ture of his book. 

The minister should be a prophet of the 
people; and in the twenty-two chapters 
comprising the book, there is a rich array 
of sound ideas presented, and a delinea- 
tion of proven methods, which will help 
the minister to be just that, a prophet. 

The chapters on Speaking, Style and 
Matter, Writing, Plan, Illustration, Prepa- 
ration and Progress, etc., deal in a mas- 
terly way with the preparation and de- 
livery of sermons. No matter what, or how 
many books on preaching are found on the 
shelves of the minister’s library, “Con- 
cerning the Ministry” will prove to be a 
valuable addition. H. B. ReEep. 


The Young Minister’s Pulpit 


Edited by Alfred L. Murray. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids,» Mich. 
1936. Price, $1.00 


This is a book of twelve sermons written 
by as many young men who have been 
graduated from their respective seminaries 
during the past decade. Considering this 
fact, the collection presents an interesting 
and not unstimulating approach. Some of 
the sermons are better than others, of 
course. They were written by young men 
who have been serious about their prep- 
aration. Half of the contributors received 
part of their education abroad. This is 
evident in ways other than the brief bio- 
graphical sketches. 

Like any group of sermons by different 
preachers on texts following no special 
series, we are bound to find variety. One 
reads like a page from a notebook of lec- 
tures on Karl Barth; another shows evi- 
dence of the contemporary Buchmanism; 
another emphasizes the importance of the 
social gospel. 

If the collection were meant to bring 
encouragement to those who believe young 
ministers are not aware of real problems, 
it does so admirably. They haven’t steered 
clear of such names as Marx, Mencken, 
and Wells. If the sermons were meant to 
pe chiefly inspirational and didactical, they 


accomplish that, too. But if they were 
meant to be an indication of what the pul- 
pit will be tomorrow, there is more to be 
desired. There’s a noticeable lack of ex- 
pository preaching. There’s a great deal 
of emphasis on the ethical, not enough on 
the devotional. We could wish that a 
greater percentage of them might be more 
Christo-centric than they are. 
Donatp F. Irvin. 


Christianity and the Individual in 
a World of Crowds 


By Halford E. Luccock. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. Price, $1.50. 


One year ago, Dr. Luccock, professor of 
Homiletics in the Divinity School at Yale, 
delivered five lectures on the Jarrell 
Foundation at Emery University under 
the above title. 

The several lectures were entitled: The 
Individual in a World of Crowds; God and 
the Individual; Today’s Tensions in Per- 
sonal Life; Salvation—Quest and Finding; 
Preaching to Personal Needs. 

This little book is written in Dr. Luc- 
cock’s most brilliant style. It is direct and 
challenging. You may dissent from it, but 
you must reckon with it. He sees clearly, 
and presents in striking phrases grave 
dangers of twentieth century civilization. 
The average person little suspects that 
many pastors in society tend to obliterate 
the individual, to force him into a mould, 
to make him just one of the herd. Pro- 
fessor Luccock proves it beyond the pos- 
sibility of reasonable doubt. And he also 
shows, just as convincingly, that this con- 
tradicts the Christian interpretation of 
human life, which alone is adequate for 
human needs. 

With a wealth of illustrations from mod- 
ern literature which threaten at times to 
obscure the major theme, he arouses in his 
readers a vivid sense of the inadequacy and 
danger of many present-day philosophies 
and programs of life. 

Striking and interpretative instances are 
found on almost every page. You cannot 
go far in this book without finding some- 
thing that arrests attention and remains in 
memory. He tells us that we live in a 
“world of low spiritual visibility.” “Man’s 
need of God is not outlawed by any statute 
of limitations.” “Man’s shadow has fallen 
over God like an eclipse of the sun by the 
lesser moon.” 

This book is refreshing and stimulating. 
When you begin reading it you can scarcely 
lay it down. Every preacher should read 
it and have it in his library for circula- 
tion among those who need it,—and their 
name is legion. He strongly emphasizes 
the need of social salvation based on in- 
dividual salvation; but there are times 
when the reader may feel that salvation, 
conceived as a spiritual transformation of 
the sinner, is blurred and underempha- 
sized. “The moral motive power of faith,” 
as it gripped Luther and Wesley (Dr. Luc- 
cock is a Methodist) is recognized, but it 
is scarcely adequately developed. 

S. G. HEFELBOWER. 
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Confirmation and 
Easter Remembrances 


No. 214 No. 602R 


EMBOSSED BRONZE BOOK 
MARKS 


The designs are stamped, and stand out 
clearly on the satin finished bronze. The 
book marks are 414 inches long, and each 
one is furnished with a bright colored silk 
cord and tassel and is mounted on a card. 
This is not only a beautiful book mark, but 
also a practical letter opener which can be 
used in cutting the leaves of new books. 


No. 211—Christ at Twelve —Hofmann—de- 


sign. 
No. 212 — (Especially for boys) — Mounted 
Knight design and verse, I Cor. 16: 13. 
No. 213—(Especially for girls)—Plockhorst’s 
Good Shepherd design and abridged verse, 
Phil. 4: 8. 
No. 214—Special Easter Design. ‘He is 
Risen.” 
No. 215—Special Christmas Design. 
Numbers 212 and 213, while designed es- 
pecially for boys and -girls respectively, are 
suitable and appropriate for anyone. Price, 
15c each; $1.50 per dozen, assorted if desired. 


CROSS, ANCHOR AND HEART 
BOOK MARK 


No. 602—Cross, Anchor, Heart on large link 
for making up a book mark to mark three 
places, each of the individual pieces to be 
fastened by a ribbon to the large link. An 
attractive and inexpensive gift or reward 
item which can easily be made up with 
ribbon. Gold Plate, 40c each; $4.20 a doz. 

No. 602R—This is No. 602 made up complete 
with ribbons, mounted on card. Available 
in two sizes. 6 inches—for small hymn- 
book, etc.; 9 inches—for larger books such 
as large hymnbooks, Bibles, etc. Choice of 
colors—red, purple, green, black, white. 
Price, 75c each; $7.20 a dozen (if color is 
not specified purple will be supplied). 


WOVEN SILK BOOK MARKS 


No. Text 

. The 23rd Psalm 

. The Lord’s Prayer 

. The Apostles’ Creed 

- The Ten Commandments 

. The Beatitudes 

- Books of the Bible 

Subject 

. The Good Shepherd (Plockhorst) 
. Christ in Gethsemane (Hofmann). 
. Christ at Thirty (Hofmann) 

. Christ Knocking at Door (Hofmann) 
. Sermon on the Mount (Bloch) 

. Christ at Twelve (Hofmann) 

A suitable gift for: REWARDS or PRIZES, 
CONFIRMATION, EASTER, CHRISTMAS, 
Include one in each Bible, Prayer Book, or 
Hymnal presented. Size, 144 x 6 inches. 

Price, 20 cents each; $2.00 a dozen. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LOCATED IN GENEVA 


“The Lutheran” Listens to Statements Con- 
cerning “Save the Children” Inter- 
national Union 


AMONG THE auxiliaries or the accessories 
or the wards or the dependents, whatever 
one may call them, of the League of Na- 
tions there is one to which we were in- 
troduced recently at an informal luncheon 
party. Mr. William A. McKenzie, Secre- 
tary General of the “Save the Children” 
International Union, was in Philadelphia 
and described to a small company some 
features of the work in which he has been 
engaged during the past seventeen years. 
It is an organization which has its cen- 
tral office at Geneva, which, without being 
organically a part of the League of Nations, 
nevertheless has the advantages of the 
League’s secretariat and the League’s ave- 
nues of communication and information. 
It was begun, Mr. McKenzie told us, in the 
year 1920 in the period when Mr. Herbert 
Hoover was the representative of America 
in the administration of relief to the chil- 
dren who were victims of the World War 
and. of. post-war blockades. This partic- 
ular’ organization, however, came _ into 
being through the efforts of an English 
woman who, perhaps appalled by the suf- 
ferings undergone by the innocent victims 
of the cruel measures, instituted in inter- 
national warfare appealed to English peo- 
ple in behalf of suffering children. The 
movement was formally inaugurated seven- 
teen years ago. One of its first sponsors 
was the Archbishop of Canterbury. For 
the first time in recent centuries Pope 
Benedict XV authorized Catholic partici- 
pation in a general movement. The office 
of the Union was open to appeals wher- 
ever children were victims. The society 
has a kind of creed, a declaration of prin- 
ciples numbering five articles, of which 
the following is a copy: 


I. The child must be given the means 
requisite for its normal development, 
both materially and spiritually. 

Il. The child that is hungry must be fed; 
the child that is sick must be nursed; 
the child that is backward must be 
helped; the delinquent child must be 
reclaimed; and the orphan and the 
waif must be sheltered and succoured. 

Ill. The child must be the first to receive 
relief in times of distress. 

IV. The child must be put in a position to 
earn a livelihood and must be pro- 
tected against every form of exploita- 
tion. 

V. The child must be brought up in the 
consciousness that its talents must be 
devoted to the service of its fellowmen. 


Literaily No Clothing 


Mr. McKenzie referred reminiscently to 
conditions which he found fifteen years 
ago. Amongst the regions terribly affected 
by post-war poverty was Budapest. The 
dearth of clothing was such that children 
were wrapped in newspapers in lieu of 
fabric covering. When a shipment of cloth- 
ing reached the city it was found that there 
were no needles and no thread by which 
the garments might be adjusted. At one 
time during the famine in Russia there 
were 350,000 children to whom the Union, 
through its affiliates, was giving one meal 
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a day. (The meal weighed a pound and 
was really a very satisfying ration.) 

Mr. McKenzie spoke also of the condi- 
tions that existed in Poland when that un- 
happy country had been overrun by Bol- 
shevik invaders. As an army would enter 
the people would leave their homes panic- 
stricken. Perhaps a shell would explode 
in the midst of a group, wounding and 
killing some, while others fled. At any 
event the Red Cross, which was the only 
society given permission to administer re- 
lief, followed after these invading armies, 
picked up children from two to eight years 
of age, temporarily established them in or- 
phanages which were loaned to them, and 
doing whatever was possible later on to 
restore them to parents or relatives. It was 
a terrific job of identification since many 
of these little folk had not the slightest 
idea as to their names or where they came 
from. A record was established when about 
seventy per cent of them were restored to 
kinfolk. 


Child Mortality 85 Per Cent 


In Africa, said Mr. McKenzie, this “Save 
the Children” Union has. gotten informa- 
tion with reference to the condition of 
children. Amongst the black people some 
have been investigated where the mor- 
tality was eighty-five per cent in the first 
year. France some years after the war 
needed cotton which could be raw ma- 
terial for its factories. Their African col- 
onies have the soil and climate to raise 
cotton but could not supply native labor 
until a program of child welfare was in- 
troduced. 

At present the society is operating in 
thirty-four countries. This includes the 
American chapter, which was organized 
five years ago, and which does not pool its 
income with the resources of the general 
organization but avoids working in terri- 
tory already cared for by the Geneva 
group. At the present time the American 
“Save the Children” Union is directing its 
greatest attention toward assistance in the 
South Appalachian Mountain areas of the 
United States. 

Someone asked Mr. McKenzie with ref- 
erence to work by the Geneva society in 
Spain. He told his hearers that Spanish 
children to the number of 2,000 became 
wards when the rebellion drove them from 
their homes into France. Some time ago 
by roundabout routes they were returned 
to Spain, but conditions became such that 
they had to be taken out again. They are 
now receiving milk and cod liver oil from 
the society. Mr. McKenzie relative to pres- 
ent conditions in Spain would make no 
comment other than this, “One cannot be- 
lieve anything that is reported from the 
Spanish armies.” It is a pity for both sides 
that the truth is unobtainable. 

While the work of this organization ap- 
pears at first to be exclusively relief work 
and while only those who are in need of 
relief become beneficiaries of its efforts, 
the fact is that the organization undertakes 
to be an agency for the cultivation of in- 
ternational peace. In 1936, said Mr. Mc- 
Kenzie, there was a meeting of five dif- 
ferent nationalities in southeastern Europe, 
that is, in the area over which Turks, 
Greeks, Bulgarians and others have clashed 
for years. “You all know,” he said, “that 
a great deal of relief work was done in 
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this area following the World War. It has 
had a pacifying effect upon these different 
jealous nationals. “We believe,” he said, 
“that the work which the organization is 
doing cannot help but establish stronger 
bonds of esteem, being done as it is with- 
out regard to race or religion.” “Is that 
true in Germany?” THe LutHeran had an 
opportunity to inquire. The answer was, 
“Yes. The,society does not discriminate 
between Aryans and non-Aryans where 
the needs of children are concerned.” 


RELIGIOUS CHALLENGE OF 
A GREAT CITY 


PREPARING FOR “Community Sunday,” 
January 31, the Greater New York Fed- 
eration of Churches issued a brochure, 
“Facts for Community Sunday.” Its 
twenty-three pages are so packed with 
facts and figures relative to conditions of 
population, housing, race relations, delin- 
quency and crime, public health and the 
like as to overwhelm one by their very 
magnitude. 

The area included in the,survey is 299 
square miles. On that ground there are 
almost 7,000,000 people living. Religiously 
there are 2,556,595 Protestants, 2,365,247 
Roman Catholics, 1,875,545 Jews, 115,544 
Eastern Orthodox adherents. There are 
2,387,868 persons under twenty years of 
age. We read that in thirty years the negro 
population has increased from 67,304 to 
343,221; that New York is the greatest Jew- 
ish center in the world; that fully seventy 
per cent of the population are entirely out 
of touch with any church and about the 
same proportion of children is unreached 
by any definite education. There are 1,074 
churches of fifteen denominations. They 
report a membership of 454,045 and a Sun- 
day school enrollment of not quite two 
hundred thousand. New York’s annual 
crime bill is $605,000,000. The total city 
budget is $539,000,000. Unemployment re- 
lief absorbs $25,687,776 per annum. There 
are seventeen square miles of slums, 245 
miles of Old Law Tenements fronting 
streets, 250,000 windowless rooms, and 
309,157 apartments without bath facilities. 
Other facts are equally distressing. 

The proposal is made that the church 
meet these challenges by creating a Coun- 
cil of Laymen, a group of Church Vol- 
unteer Workers, a Teaching Ministry, a 
Pastoral Ministry, and a Preaching Min- 


istry. 


APART WITH HIM 
By E. A. Repass, Columbia, Pa. 


CoME YE yourselves, apace 
Into a desert place, 

And rest awhile with me, 
Was Jesus’ earnest plea. 


So busy is our life, 

So full of fret and strife, 

So vexed with anxious care— 
No time for God or prayer. 


Let us, then, turn aside, 
This holy Lententide, 

To tarry with the Lord 
And find peace in His Word. 
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ASH WEDNESDAY AND LATER IN 
LOUISVILLE CHURCHES 


A Last Word About the Flood by Pastor Ivan Heft 


Two stories of the Louisville flood have 
already been sent to THE LuTHeRAN, and 
we do not wish to burden its readers with 
endless tales of those days of disaster. May 
we be pardoned a final reciting? We wish, 
in this report, to tell of the homes under 
our pastoral care in Bullitt County, twenty 
and twenty-five miles south of Bethany 
Church in Louisville. But before we do 
this we should like to jot down a few mis- 
cellaneous impressions in Louisville. 

There was the Ash Wednesday night 
service in Bethany Church. A coal oil lamp 
in the vestibule greeted worshipers, and 
two just inside illumined the aisle. Two 
candles were on the altar, and the or- 
ganist’s daughter held a flashlight on his 
hymnal. In the aisle were several lan- 
terns, brought by worshipers through the 
“pit-mirk” of the city streets, as Robert 
Louis Stevenson would say. Now coal oil 
lamps are not only proper in our Cedar 
Grove Church in Bullitt County, they are 
an adornment! But this was Bethany 
Church’s first experience therewith in 
thirty-three years. The congregation sang 
the hymns and The Service from memory 
in the darkness. We carried no light into 
the pulpit for the sermon. And if in those 
ancient days of the aged Eli the Word was 
precious because there was no open vision, 
the Word that night was doubly precious, 
with the darkness of the building lying 
upon its opened sacred pages. The Light 
of the World was ours that night. 


Welcome Visitors 


There was the meeting our our Lutheran 
pastors in Trinity parsonage, to which we 
were fifteen minutes late, although we 
started for it nearly two hours beforehand! 
Our old friend of New York days was 
there, Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz, and 
also Sister Florence Bechtold, sent to 
Louisville by the Philadelphia Mother- 
house. How cheering was the presence of 
these devoted servants of the church, mes- 
sengers of mercy from a loving church at 
large. Dr. Krumbholz, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Inner Mission Board of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, out- 
lined plans for emergency relief in our 
congregations, and hopes for aid in re- 
storing our damaged churches. Sister 
Florence has been winning the hearts of 
Louisville Lutherans by her gentle min- 
istry of love in home after home. When 
St. Paul was met by his brethren from 
Rome, he thanked God and took courage. 
Our sister and brother, from Philadelphia 
and New York, can never know how they 
have given to us in Kentucky thanksgiving 
and renewed heart. 

There was our visit with Pastor Belles 
to Memorial Church, worst damaged of 
our five churches that suffered from the 
flood waters. Pastor Schwegler, of opti- 
mism unquenchable, was in the shell of his 
parsonage, laboring to restore it. We three 
went through the church, its walls still 
dripping dampness and foul odors coming 
in opened windows from the sunshiny air 
outside. Pastor Belles had hoped that a 
few pews could be salvaged to replace the 


benches in St. Mark’s Mission. Not one 
could be saved. The pulpit and lectern 
and lovely altar had burst beyond repair 
by swelling. The baptismal font had dis- 
appeared. We asked Pastor Schwegler how 
many families of his congregation were 
affected. He held up the five fingers of 
one hand and one of the other. “These 
were not,” he said. In the second largest 
congregation of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
Synod! 

As a result of the flood ‘the residential 
roll of the Louisville Lutheran Home has 
been increased by one. The new member 
is a tiny mongrel puppy, evidently brought 
to Jeffersontown by refugees from Louis- 
ville, and escaped from them. He was 
unanimously adopted by the Home, and 
you have guessed his name: it is Refugee! 
We only wish that if there are little hearts 
broken by the loss of their puppy, they 
could be made to know that their pet will 
be affectionately cared for in his new 
household. 


Above the Chimneys 


On Sunday, February 14, we attempted 
to get out to the Cedar Grove Church. Our 
automobile was a victim of the flood, so 
we took the bus from Louisville. In the 
first home that we reached in Shepherds- 
ville we had been a guest for dinner and 
supper five weeks before. At that time 
there had already been two weeks’ heavy 
rainfall, and the Salt River was steadily 
rising. Our host showed how high the 
water had come in the house in 1913, and 
gave reasons for believing that if a flood 
should come, it would not be worse than 
that. Nevertheless he was making some 
four-foot high “trussels” on which the fur- 
niture would we well out of danger. The 
37 flood covered the chimneytops. 

We had known that none of our Shep- 
herdsville members could take us to the 
church, six miles farther on, and trusted 
that Providence would provide a way. Our 
trust was not unanswered. A good mem- 
ber of the Methodist congregation at Cedar 
Grove, living between the church and 
Shepherdsville, was visiting in our parish- 
ioner’s home, and he volunteered his car. 
“We may not get through,” he warned, and 
more than once on the way our thumping 
heart told us that his fears were well 
grounded. But we did get through, to find 
a tiny congregation waiting for us. The 
twenty-five that were there were in sharp 
contrast to the average of seventy that 
usually come, but the fact that they braved 
hard travel as well as the uncertainty of 
our coming drew flock and pastor closer 
together. 

Returning to Shepherdsville, we sought 
others of our members. Not one did we 
find, although we went as directed by 
kindly neighbors. Too soon came the time 
for the 5.18 train, the last to Louisville, so 
we reluctantly went to the station. There 
we found two of our members, who, after 
coming to see their home, were now re- 
turning to friends. We also found that the 
train was an hour and a quarter late! So 
we returned to our searchings in Shep- 
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herdsville. Up street and down lane we 
went, and no will-o’-the-wisp was ever 
more elusive than these good folks, going 
from brief visit to brief visit with neigh- 
bors while it was yet light, their own 
homes being uninhabitable and their shel- 
ter with friends. “You didn’t lack tryin’ 
to find us,” thanked one of our parishioners 
when we found him the following Sunday! 
But now, with mud caked on our trousers 
up to the knees, we returned a second time 


to the station. And as we walked through 


the ruined streets we reflected that we 
had seen “ghost towns” in the Rockies, 
but never had we seen an extremity of 
desolation comparable to the sight, in the 
gathering darkness, of that once peace- 
ful, lovely and altogether hospitable little 
Kentucky town, rich in lore and mellowed 
by the gentle touch of many decades. For 
Shepherdsville is older than Louisville. 

The following Sunday we came again 
to Shepherdsville just after service in 
Bethany Church, this time in our own ma- 
chine. In one home we found the family 
sitting about an open fire, studying the 
two-page flood map of Louisville printed 
in the morning edition of the Courier- 
Journal. On the map were a few white 
spots and areas, but most of the sheet was 
ominously darkened. “We were just fixin’,” 
said the father with a sly smile, “to list 
all the folks we know in the white sec- 
tions so’s to be all sot for the next flood!” 
These folk did not seem to be given over 
to dramatics or self-pity. 


Faithful to Their Trust 


At another home we paused. In the 
yard were piles of sodden furniture frag- 
ments, with here and there a priceless 
family heirloom of pioneering days in 
Kentucky set aside. Evidently some at- 
tempt would be made to save these. We 
knocked at the door of the only lovely 
mansion, and on getting no response 
‘stepped inside. In the grate, before whose 
glow we had often sat in loving hospitality 
after returning from the “preachin’” at 
Cedar Grove, there lay black coals, ex- 
tinguished by the rising waters that rested 
not until they were above the second story 
of the house. We were about to call 
through the barren halls and hollow rooms 
when we heard a sound. Upstairs a woman 
was singing! Upstairs we went and found 
our parishioners. They were the two to 
whom had been committed, by common 
request, the charge of all rescue and relief 
operations in Shepherdsville. And though 
three rescue trains came from Louisville 
to bear refugees out of the water-covered 
area, this man and his wife refused to 
leave. The “hall” into which refugees 
were brought by boat being too crowded 
to give space to them, they left each night 
by boat and went to a near-distant house, 
where they stepped from the boat into the 
second story and slept there. In the morn- - 
ing they returned to their post. Lonely 
was their feeling, the wife related, when 
the last train left for Louisville. The rising 
waters, the conductor warned, would not 
permit another. “Right now it’s over the 
tracks at Gap-in-the-Knob.” But the two 
remained at the scene of duty, since many 
were yet unrescued. With no electricity, 
scant fuel, polluted water, shortage of food, 
literal miles of watery waste and the cer- 
tainty that an indeterminate time must 
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pass before any help could come, “We felt 
like crying when the train left,” said Mrs. 
Combs. 

At length we came to the home, three 
miles down Salt River from Shepherds- 
ville, where thirty-five had been reported 
to us as being marooned on the second 
floor of the house. This, our parishioner 
assured us, was an exaggeration; there 
were only thirty-one! Knowing the strait- 
ness of the chambers above and having 
heard of the reputed difficulty of two 
physical objects occupying the same space 
at the same time, we wondered at the 
achievement. Our host admitted that 
they were a bit cramped. Seven out of 
ten children slept crosswise on the bed 
and the remainder were accorded untram- 
meled stretching space on the floor. The 
adults sat on chairs, or on the floor with 
their backs against the wall. 

One of the younger of these sit-down- 
ers told of a rather vivid dream. The lit- 
tle glowing stove seemed walking towards 
him. In his semi-conscious drowse he 
amused himself with the fantasy until his 
feet began to grow uncomfortably hot, 
when he aroused himself enough to see 
that Birnam wood was indeed coming to 
Dunsinane! One of the three children who 
had not been granted crosswise lodgment 
on the bed, had in the restlessness of child- 
ish sleep braced his feet against the stove 
base and was. spasmodically showing. 
“Buddy” restored the sleeper to his law- 
ful territory, replaced the stove, and 
adjusted the stove pipe which in a few 
more jerkings would have fallen. Where- 
upon “Grandpa” added to the recital, 
“Yes, that was the only thing that we were 
afraid of, fire. That would have been bad.” 


Around and Around 


The marooned thirty-one had diver- 
sions. One day they kept account of the 
number of cups of coffee consumed. “We 
averaged exactly six apiece,” said Buddy, 
the computing mathematician. Another day 
they took turns in looking down through 
the heat gratings and counting the round 
trips made by the floating furniture from 
room to room with dull regularity. The 
dining table, clad in snowy cloth and fully 
laid for dinner, was unable to pass through 
either door, and must content itself with 
circuitously crazy meanderings in its 
prison. One day a sealed milk can was 
seized as it floated by. To use the rich 
cream therein for coffee was no great 
labor, but making butter by beating it 
with a tablespoon was more Herculean. 

One night a strange pig diverted the 
refugees. Late in the evening (evening in 
Kentucky is afternoon to our northern 
brethren!) they noted the pig washed up 
on the roof of the tool house by the swift 
current. All supposed him dead, but to- 
ward dusk they saw that his ears were 
twitching. Soon thereafter he struggled to 
his feet, and on through the night the 
“metal” roof rang with his scrapings, as 
he strove to maintain a cloven footing on 
his precarious perch, buffeted by wind and 
wave. “He kept us all awake,” said one. 
And another related how all laughed when 
someone wished that that old “hawg” 
would settle down and keep quiet. At 
dawn two men; in pity for the dumb brute, 
risked the rain and driving waters, and 
rowed the poor castaway to a slightly more 
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comfortable lodging. Said one of the 
womenfolks of her husband, “He held the 
hog’s head in his arms.” And all laughed 
at the remembrance of the strangely af- 
fectionate embrace. Inquiries concerning 
ownership have been made in vain, so in 
a few days piggy will be sacrificed on the 
altar of a neighborly and always joyous, 
if somewhat strenuous, rite, a Kentucky 
hog-killing. And the festival fruits will be 
doubly acceptable, since not only has all 
the “meat” of these folks been washed 
away, but also every head of livestock. 

One of the duties of the “evening” was 
the extraction of our automobile from 
an undignified position where its front 
axle was hidden in Bullitt County mud. 
We suggested to our host that his labors 
would be scriptural, inasmuch as an ass 
had gotten into the ditch on the Sabbath. 
He courteously responded that in that case 
there was a considerable lot of livestock, 
since he had been rescued from the same 
declivity that morning. We were dying to 
propound as an afterthought that perhaps 
it was the dumm’ Ochs that had fallen in- 
stead of the ass, but feared that the jeu 
de mot might be lost on one whose name 
began with “Mc.” 


Supper by Lamplight 
Soon after dark, in the cheery light of 
coal oil lamps, supper was served. “We 
haven’t much,” apologized the hostess. But 
then your old-fashioned Kentuckian always 


apologizes for the scantiness of his bounty, 


just as Abraham of old assured the 
heavenly strangers that he would prepare 
but a morsel for them. The menu sang of 
home-canned string beans, a generous por- 
tion of the small-remaining “meat,” pans 
of hot biscuits, plum preserves and coffee. 
Of course, “light bread” from the store at 
Shepherdsville was put on the table as a 
matter of thoughtful courtesy. But we 
partook of none of it. It was not that our 
soul loathed this light bread!—rather, who 
would eat light bread when biscuits were 
coming fresh from the oven and waiting 
to burn one’s fingertips! And long after 
all others had finished, he ate on and on 
who labored least to lift the ass out of 
the ditch. But appetite had been sharp- 
ened not only by those mild labors in crisp 
and freezing air, but also by the cold in 
which we had been sitting. For every door 
in the house had been so swollen by its 
prolonged immersion that it could not be 
closed, and must, in its warped state, be 
held to by flatirons and such like. The 
house was draughty, and in spite of the 
cherry-red of the stove’s body we shivered 
during the hours of our visit—invisibly, 
we sincerely hope, to our kind hosts. No 
wonder then that we were “hongry”! 


After supper all gathered about the stove . 


and we had Scripture reading and prayer. 
And grateful were the expressions of these 
good folk for our ministration, and earnest 
and cordial their exhortation that we come 
soon again. One of the two families in the 
gathering would return to its bleak home 
that night, to be on hand for early work 
the next morning. But on Sundays, and in 
the few leisure moments of weekdays, they 
come over to the more comfortable home 
of their kinfolk. 

On then, to Louisville. Snow had begun 
to fall, and it was sharply colder, and we 
had a twenty-four-mile drive before us. 
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Over Gap-in-the-Enob must we pass, and 
over the fateful bridge at Brooks’ Run 
where swirling waters dragged four vic- 
tims to a watery death but four weeks 
agone. Then onward, over hills and 
through valleys and over the recently sub- 
merged flats near Okolona, onward and 
homeward. 


DR. MATTES ON FACULTY 


Tue LutHer Acapemy of Sondershausen, 
Thuringia, Germany, will be held July 4- 
17, instead of in August, in order to give 
those who are taking part in the two 
ecumenical conferences an opportunity to 
attend. The following names are already 
on the program: Professor Althaus, Erlan- 
gen; Professor Schniewind, Halle; Pro- 
fessor von Walter, Rostock; Professor 
Gyllenberg, Abo, Finland; Dr. John C. 
Mattes, Scranton, Pa., United States of 
America; Professor Jundt, Paris; Profes- 
sor Noerregaard, Copenhagen. 

Excursions to Wittenberg, Erfurt and 
Eisenach are included in the program. 

Opening July 4 by Bishop D. Marahrens, 
president of the Lutheran World Conven- 
tion, with sermon preached by Bishop 
Raffay, Budapest, Hungary. Bishop D. 
Meiser will preach July 11. 

For further information address: Ge- 
schaeftsstelle der Luther-Akademie, Son- 
dershausen, Germany 


DR.ZIMMERMAN ESTEEMED 


Gettysburg Faculty Records Trib- 
ute In Memoriam 


Tue FACULTY of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., records its 
profound respect for the memory of the 
late Rev. Dr. Jeremiah Zimmerman, who 
passed away February 19, 1937, at the ad- 
vanced age of nearly eighty-nine years. We 
honor him for his personality, for his 
achievements, and for his special contri- 
butions to the work of our Seminary. 

Dr. Zimmerman’s transparent Christian 
character, his unfailing courtesy and af- 
fability, and the broad culture of student 
and traveler that marked his whole out- 
look, made him a welcome member of 
every circle in which he moved and an 
ornament to the alumni record of the 
Seminary. 

Dr. Zimmerman’s life was a busy one as 
well as a long one. His achievements for 
the Kingdom of God bulk large. As 
preacher and pastor, as traveler and lec- 
turer, as scholar and author, he labored 
with high distinction, and in all these lines 
his works do follow him. 

The Seminary has special reason to hold 
Dr. Zimmerman’s memory in grateful rec- 
ollection. His donation of more than 12,000 
volumes to our Library, his contribution 
of $15,000 to our Library Fund, and his 
endowment of the Dr. and Mrs. Jeremiah 
Zimmerman Lectureship on Effective 
Preaching, are outstanding benefactions of 
this distinguished alumnus to his alma 
mater. 

We therefore record our deep gratitude 
to God for the life and work of Dr. Zim- 
merman and his devoted wife, and from 
their memory we gather increased devo- 
tion to the training of Lutheran ministers. 
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MY FIRST TRIP TO THE GRAND BANKS 


The following story, entitled “My First Trip 
to the Grand Banks of Newfoundland,” is a 
recital of the true experiences of a young man 
to his pastor, the Rev. H. N. Lossing of the Rose 
Bay Parish, to whom we are indebted for the 
privilege of having this article published. 

Dovuertas A. Conran. 


EvERY YOUNG MAN is confronted with the 
problem, “What shall my career be?” To 
one born in a fishing village, of which 
many can be found along the shores of 
Nova Scotia, this question is not para- 
mount, as, in the great majority of cases, 
it is settled at birth—fate deciding—a fish- 
erman. While immigration to the United 
States was permitted, such was not the 
case; but my life was different. I was not 
fortunate to turn sixteen many years ago; 
for I was sixteen last summer. I wanted 
to be anything but a fisherman, as all our 
folk before me were fishermen and ad- 
vised me to turn from that kind of a life, 
which, without mincing words, is a “dog’s 
life.” Only one occupation can be worse— 
that of a soldier in the trenches, waist deep 
in mud, facing shell-fire. But what should 
I do? There was no other employment. 
In desperation, I had to choose, as many 
a young fellow before me (and after me, 
for that matter) had to do. I must go to 
sea. My experiences on my first trip to the 
Grand Banks of Newfoundland follow: 

“Early in June, on a bright, clear day, 
our vessel which is a two-master, as most 
fishing schooners are, along with other 
vessels, set sail from Lunenburg Harbor. 
Our vessel is one of the few left that de- 
pends entirely upon her sail to carry her, 
for she is what is called a ‘dummy’ vessel 
—(a vessel without engines). It took us 
exactly one week to sail from Lunenburg 
to Newfoundland. Fortunately, I did not 
become seasick, but my first fears arose 
when I was told that we weren’t sure 
where we were, and that everyone was 
to keep a lookout for land. With fog sur- 
rounding us, I thought how easy it would 
be for the vessel to run into the sharp 
rocks along the shore. Would we all be 
sent to a watery grave? This I dreaded 
very much, as, like most young people, I 
also want to taste life. But the hand of 
Providence guided us safely, and we put 
into harbor. There we procured bait, and 
set out at once for the Grand Banks. On 
the Banks I tasted the first real experi- 
ences of being a ‘flunkey.’ A flunkey 
aboard a vessel might be compared to an 
office boy in an industrial plant—his main 
job being to help the skipper salt the fish 
in the hold. I soon learned that my job 
included as well that of lackey. Our crew 
consisted of the captain known as the ‘old 


man,’ second-hand, cook, header, throater, 
splitter, sixteen dory men and myself. 
“We were called out of our bunks be- 
tween 3.00 and 3.30 A. M. The men would 
bait their trawls. When the cook needed 
me, I would help him prepare breakfast. 
The trawls baited, we all turned to and 
ate breakfast. Then the trawls had to be 
set, and I had to go in a dory with two 
other men, and help row out. The trawl 
is set about a mile from the ship. The 
trawl set, we returned about eight o’clock, 
and had dinner. After dinner, the men 
went ‘on the run,’ while those on board 
the vessel rested. With the return of the 
boats I had to set to work in earnest. I 
had to help salt the fish, cut out tongues 


“and sounds, and when the boats came in 


with large catches, listen to the praises of 
the captain. But the reverse, when small 
catches were landed—for there is continual 
rivalry among the captains, each seeing 
who can outdo the other. After the second 
‘run,’ we had suppér. That would be any- 
where from 2.30 to 4.00 P. M. After sup- 
per, another ‘on-the-run,’ that is, hauling 
up the nets is made. All ‘turn to’ and help 
dress the fish. This is generally completed 
by ten o’clock. Then we sat down to an- 
other meal, which we could really enjoy, 
as we did not have to hurry when eating 
it. After that, everyone was anxious to 
crawl into his bunk and snatch some sleep, 
until he had to ‘stand watch.’ As flunkey, 
I did not have this duty. 

“Perhaps this account seems tame, but 
let me tell you it is no easy matter to be 
tossed about in the hold as the waves 
charge against the vessel, swaying it this 
way and that. I also witnessed, on my first 
trip, death at sea, as one of our men was 
taken to the Captain of All Souls. 

“Early in September, after being ‘at sea’ 
a little over three months, our vessel nosed 
its way into Lunenburg Harbor. We were 
all very happy to get ashore, but I believe 
no one could have been happier than my- 
self—to get home once more, see the folks, 
and have a comfortable bed. 

“Yes, my fate is sealed. I am destined 
to be a fisherman. I do not dread so much 
salt-fishing, but am fearful of fresh-fish- 
ing, which is far more risky and much 
harder on a person, because of the severe 
cold in the winter. I know I shall have to 
do this, as I can see no other future ahead 
of me—unless, well, unless, the future will 
be kinder to me than I expect. I, for one, 
envy anyone who can make a decent living 
on land, and would gladly exchange places 
with him for my place at sea.” 
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A SERVICE AT SEA 
By Prof. E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D. 


EN rovuTE to Europe on the steamer 
Hamburg of the Hamburg-American Line, 
I had the privilege of conducting a service 
of worship for the passengers the first 
Sunday in Lent. While the invitation it- 
self represented nothing more than the 
customary procedure when a minister ap- 
pears among the passengers on board an 


ocean liner, the experience nevertheless. 


left with me certain impressions which I 
desire to record. 

First of all, I was impressed by a new 
sense of Christian unity. Although our 
service was intended for all passengers, 
regardless of denominational affiliation, it 
was conducted without apology in har- 
mony with the Church Year. As we read 
the regular Epistle and Gospel selections 
for the day, employed not only in every 
province of the world, but also in services 
on the high seas, we felt afresh that even 
now there is a sacramental unity pervad- 
ing the church through the reading to- 
gether of the Word of God. And we felt 
also that it was this grace transmitted by 
the Holy Spirit through the Word that was 
providing the stimulus throughout Chris- 
tendom for the holding of great world con- 
ferences looking toward closer co-opera- 
tion and fellowship in the face of new 
world problems. Undoubtedly the year 
1937 will come to be regarded as significant 
in the history of modern Christianity 
through the crystallization of world 
thought at Oxford ond at Edinburgh. 


Habitual Trust 


Again, I was impressed anew by the 
power and comfort of intercessory prayer. 
On the third day out from New York we 
encountered a storm. Fierce were the 
wild billows which beat against the boat 
and sent their salty spray high above the 
deck. To and fro, up and down, plunged 
the huge ship with its elastic steel struc- 
ture, like a feather wafted by the wind, 
as the angry deep gave vent to its pent-up 
fury. Chairs and tables were overturned; 
dishes were broken; the majority of the 


passengers became seasick through the > 


rocking of the boat; yet in the midst of all 
this, we in our stateroom had no fear. In 
a peculiar way we felt the barrage of 
prayer that encircled our lives—we had 
left behind us a number of close friends 
who in parting words had assured us of 
their prayers while on our journey, and 
who in a planned service of worship on 
the Sunday previous to our experience 
had united in a hymn of intercession for 
the security of those at sea. The sense of 
safety engendered under such circum- 
stances challenged anew our belief in in- 
tercession. And in our service on the sea 
we had also the experience of interceding 
for the security of loved ones on the land 
exposed to such dangers as the ravages 
of floods and the hazards of traffic. The 
perspective called forth a new litany in 
our minds and hearts. Sensitive to the 
secret of intercession, we were not at all 
surprised as we drew near the other shore 
to hear the captain of the ship say that 
apart from the storm this had been the 
calmest voyage of the season. In reflecting 
upon the experience, we are constrained to 
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express the conviction that real interces- 
sion in the church would contribute much 
toward the initiation in our land of those 
processes necessary for insuring for our 
people adequate protection from the im- 
poverishments of floods and the hazards 
of the highways, concerning which we 
have not been sufficiently sensitive. And 
carried a step further, it would help greatly 
toward the solution of the problem of in- 
ternational strain and stress which we now, 
from a wider perspective, observe to be 


acute. 
Death at Sea 


Another thought impressed upon our 
minds was that of the possibility of facing 
death at sea apart from the comforts of 
friends and loved ones at home and the 
conveniences of the modern mortuary. In 
the hull of our steamer seventy donkeys 
were being transported across the ocean. 
One evening our steward, a kind and at- 
tentive German Lutheran, invited us to 
go down into the lower part of the boat to 
see these beasts of burden. While on this 
tour of inspection, we observed that one 
of the donkeys appeared to be quite ill. 
Early the next morning our steward 
knocked at our door to inform us that the 
donkey had died. And when we inquired 
concerning the disposition of the body, he 
replied, somewhat casually, that it had 
been thrown overboard during the night. 
And when we asked further about the 
death of passengers, he added, in a similar 
vein, that not infrequently, particularly in 
the early course of a voyage, the same dis- 
position was made of their bodies, though 
sometimes a brief committal prayer was 
read. The thought of such a departure in 
its stark reality, stripped of the comforts 
of home surroundings, and of a watery 
grave at sea where no marker would in- 
dicate the last resting place, sent strange 
vibrations through our souls, and we 
turned anew to the litany concerning de- 
liverance from an evil death. In looking 
out over the vast expanse of sea we re- 
membered that millions had gone down 
to watery graves, and we repeated in our 
minds the words of Bryant, 


“And poured round all old Ocean’s gray 
and melancholy wastes— 

Are but the solemn decorations all of the 
great tomb of man.” 


Whatever fears we may have had, how- 
ever, subsided in the comfort that comes 
from meditation upon the significance of 
the death of Christ, to which the Lenten 
season calls us. It was the apostle Paul 
who, mindful of the mockery of Christ by 
pagans who placed a donkey’s head on a 
gibbet and scornfully said, “The 
donkey died,” declared, “But we 
preach Christ crucified, unto the 
Jews a stumblingblock, and unto the 
Greeks foolishness; but unto them 
which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Christ the power of God, and 
the wisdom of God.” By His death 
and resurrection, our faith affirms, 
Christ sanctifies the graves of the 
saints, whether on land or sea. At 
His ultimate beckoning and call even 
the seas shall give up their dead, so 
ubiquitous is His sway. 

Our meditation on the reality of 
death became more vivid when on 
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the very next day one of the elderly stew- 
ards of the ship suddenly passed away. The 
festivities announced for the evening were 
of course canceled, and in our service on 
Sunday prayer was offered for the comfort 
of the bereaved. 

In crossing the Atlantic we experienced 
anew something of the depths of the ocean 
of God’s love. It is in those depths of grace 
that we find anchorage for our faith. 


FIFTY YEARS IN SUNNY 
CALIFORNIA 


By Francis C. Leupold 


(Written at the request of, and in the 
interests of the pastor and congregation of 
the First Church, San Diego.) 

As tuIs lone United Lutheran Church in 
America congregation enters its jubilee 
year, it is well to record a fine bit of his- 
tory of an aggressive home mission ac- 
tivity. 

The First Church of San Diego is the 
only congregation of the United Lutheran 
Church in America in southern California 
south of Los Angeles. The writer, for six 
months a regular visitor at its services, 
considers it a privilege to record his im- 
pressions. 

In December, 1887, through the daily 
papers of a quiet Spanish town, San Diego, 
then having about 7,000 inhabitants, Mr. 
R. H. Young secured the names and ad- 
dresses of several families that were.Lu- 
theran. After fifty years this same com- 
munity numbers nearly 200,000 souls. 

It was not until 1883 that a trans-con- 
tinental railroad ran into these parts, al- 
though the padres had begun what is now 
California at Presidio Hill, San Diego, in 
1769. 


Sunday School Nearly Fifty 


Early in 1888 a “Sabbath school” was 
begun by Lutherans in the Central Chris- 
tian Church, with Prof. F. P. Davidson as 
superintendent. Later it was moved to the 
First Presbyterian Church, upon their in- 
vitation, because this church was more 
centrally located. On Sunday afternoon, 
March 18, 1888, the congregation was for- 
mally organized (under the Mission Board 
of the synod then operating in these parts), 
the third oldest in the California Synod. 

First Church since that time has “moth- 
ered” directly and indirectly eight Lu- 
theran congregations in this thriving city, 
all of them connected with other general 
bodies than the United Lutheran Church 
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in America. Four #re “Missouri,” and one 
each of the remainder American Lutheran, 
Augustana, Danish and Norwegian. 

As this mother congregation enters its 
jubilee year she looks back upon a great 
unseen history. To hundreds and thou- 
sands who have sought refuge here from 
more severe climates of the world, she has 
ministered unselfishly. They have come 
and gone in large numbers, but still she 
carries on nobly. 

Located here are the huge United States 
Government naval and marine bases, and 
scarcely a boat in Uncle Sam’s great fleet 
in any part of the world but has on it some 
soul to which First Church has ministered. 
I have never attended a service at the 
church at which there were not a number 
of these uniformed men present. 

The following pastors have served this 
congregation: E. R. Wagner, Ph.D., C. W. 
Maggart, D.D., J. E. Hoick, D.D., G. H. 
Hillerman, D.D., J. W. Romich, E. P. 
Schueler, D.D., Peter Alpeter, D.D., G. B. 
Young, D.D., L. S. Saxe, and for the past 
five years D. L. Dyreson. 


Kindly Hospitality 


The present edifice was completed in 
1894 and is built in the shape of a cross, 
a combination of Queen Anne and Roman- 
esque architecture, the auditorium oc- 
cupying the head and arms, the school 
rooms, parlor and loggia occupying the 
base. The windows are leaded cathedral 
glass and were given as memorials from 
several of the well-known older churches 
of New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
The structure is warm and inviting in ap- 
pearance and is the only house of worship 
the congregation has ever possessed. 

The pastor and congregation are hos- 
pitable and constantly mindful of their 
spiritual duties towards all who come to 
their city, whether they be temporary so- 
journers or permanent residents. The con- 
gregation is well organized with active so- 
cieties of the Luther League, Ladies’ Guild, 
Women’s Missionary Society, Young 
Women’s Missionary Society, Boy Scouts, 
Choir, Ushers’ Association and a good 
church council. 

In January, in keeping with the coun- 
try-wide activity of the Preaching Mission, 
one was conducted with preaching by the 
following visiting pastors: G. H. Hillerman, 
D.D., of Pasadena and the Rev. S. E. Bate- 
man, M:D., of Santa Monica, assisted by 
these local Lutheran pastors, the Rev. E. 
Friedlund and the Rev. R. F. Kibler. 

This year the pastor loci is president of 
the city’s Lutheran Pastors’ Association 
and secretary-treasurer of the San Diego 
County Ministerial Association, 
which embraces all religious bodies, 
numbering about 200 Protestant, 
Catholic and Jewish pastors, priests 
and rabbis. The co-operation of this 
group is excellent. 


A Unique Celebration 


The prime motive for writing this 
history is to record the unique and 
unselfish plan that has been adopted 
to celebrate this jubilee year. In- 
stead of the usual method of think- 


ae ing of self, the pastor and congre- 


gation have decided on a home mis- 
sion project with the establishment 
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of a new mission in the North Park section 
of the city, one of the city’s largest and 
finest residential sections. 

On October 4, 1936, a branch Sunday 
school and church service were established; 
Sunset Odd Fellows’ Hall at University 
Avenue and Kansas Street was leased. This 
location is about five miles from the home 
church. The pastor with his organist and 
vested choir conduct the full liturgical and 
preaching service each Sunday at this 
branch at 8.30 A. M. Sunday school is 
held at the branch and main church simul- 
taneously at 9.30 A. M. under two complete 
staffs of officers and teachers. The pastor 
and organist proceed to the main church 
for the eleven o’clock service. There were 
some misgivings as to the outcome of an 
8.30 A. M. service. This climate has a 
soothing effect upon elderly people and a 
sedative effect upon energetic youth, but 
this service has been well attended and 
promises to become more popular when 
the warmer summer months arrive. The 
Sunday school enrollment has already 
reached seventy-five. 

The mission work this lone congregation 
is doing without any outside help either 
physical or financial is a monument to the 
great leadership of Pastor Dyreson and his 
faithful congregation. 


A MESSAGE FROM 
MICHIGAN 


By the Rev. Paul W. Schrope 


SEvEN MicnHican congregations paid their 
benevolence apportionment in full for 1936, 
according to the report of the treasurer of 
synod, Mr. Fred E. Buergin. Those which 
merit “honor roll” rating are Trinity, Ann 
Arbor, the Rev. H. O. Yoder pastor; Bethel, 
Detroit, the Rev. H. E. Schildroth pastor; 
Reformation, Detroit, the Rev. C. F. Stickles 
pastor; Resurrection, Detroit, the Rev. 
Paul W. Schrope pastor; Unity, Detroit, 
the Rev. S. L. Boger pastor; Immanuel, 
Jackson, the Rev. H. N. Thompson pastor; 
Redeemer, Lansing, the Rev. A. Larsen 
pastor. St. Paul’s, Detroit, the Rev. T. F. 
Weiskotten pastor, voluntarily contributed 
$424, though no apportionment quota had 
been assigned them. Altogether Michigan 
churches contributed $12,375.14 or sixty- 
six percent of the apportionment quota of 
$18,930. This represents a gain of eleven 
per cent over 1935 and twenty per cent 
over 1934. As many churches paid their 
apportionment in full in 1936 as in 1935 
and 1934 combined. 

Reports for the past year indicate that 
the congregations in the Michigan Synod 
are divided into three groups—like Ceesar’s 
famous Gaul. The seven congregations on 
the honor roll paid a total of $4,287. Eleven 
congregations which paid less than half 
their apportionment, including two which 
paid nothing, contributed $1,683.53, leav- 
ing a deficit of $4,014.47 on their reports. 
The remaining ten congregaitons paid 
$6,404.61. 

Financial records of the past six years 
indicate that the congregations are coming 
back, as it were. In 1931 eight churches 
paid their apportionment in full. The next 
year the number had fallen to four. In 
1933 Trinity, Hillsdale, the Rev. J. F. Esh- 
baugh pastor, was the only congregation 
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to pay in full. The following year there 
were three, and in 1935 there were four. 

Only eleven congregations in the synod 
have paid their full quota at any time 
during the past six years, and four of these 
but once. Unity, Detroit, merits the high- 
est rating, having paid their entire ap- 
portionment every year except 1933. Even 
in that year the congregation had raised 
the full amount, but lost much of it in a 
bank failure. 

There is encouragement in the fact that 
seven congregations this year have perfect 
records and that the total contributed has 
increased. Yet there is anything but satis- 
faction in the fact that only one-third of 
the congregations have met their respon- 
sibility in full at any time since 1930. Even 
considering local conditions, those congre- 
gations which paid less than half last year 
should ponder the fact that their total de- 
ficit nearly equals the entire sum contri- 
buted by those which paid in full. 


Twenty Years in Detroit 


Tribute is due the Rev. S. L. Boger, pas- 
tor of Unity Church, Detroit, not only for 
the fine benevolence record of his congre- 
gation, but for his long and faithful serv- 
ice in the city. On February 25 Mr. Boger 
completed twenty years of service in this 
city. He has served longer here than any 
other United Lutheran pastor,—not one 
remains of those who were here when he 
came to the city in 1917. Pastor Boger 
has served two congregations here, having 
begun his service with Christ Church. In 
May, 1937, he will have completed four- 
teen years in his present pastorate. In 
nearly thirty years in the ministry he has 
been pastor of but one other congregation, 
Ada, Ohio. During his years of faithful 
service he has served also as vice-pres- 
ident of the synod and as a member of 
many boards and committees. 


Sixty-five Years 


Another anniversary of note was that 
observed by Messiah Church, Constantine, 
the Rev. A. L. Angersbach pastor. A color- 
ful pageant on January 15 marked the 
passing of sixty-five years since the erec- 
tion of their church building. Following 
a short service of prayer and worship a 
historical pageant entitled, “The Building 
of Our Church,” was presented. The his- 
tory of the congregation was related from 
its organization in 1865 to the dedication 


of the church edifice in 1873. Twenty men . 


and women dressed according to the fash- 
ions of the day dramatized significant 
events in the early life of the congregation. 
Especially interesting was the singing of 
the choir, dressed in old costumes, the two 
uniformed cornet players representing the 
old town band which played for the laying 
of the cornerstone, and the church coun- 
cil’s singing of a hymn and the doxology 
after the fashion of the meetings in those 
early days. All information for the pageant 
was obtained from the church records and 
the memoirs of the early pastors. 

Only one other congregation in the 
Michigan Synod, Trinity, Hillsdale, is older 
than Messiah, Constantine. 


Federal Council of Churches 


Lutherans of Detroit join in honoring 
Edgar DeWitt Jones, D.D., who was re- 
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cently elected president of the Federal 
Council of Churches of Christ in America. 
For nearly seventeen years Dr. Jones has 
been an outstanding citizen of this city as 
pastor of the Central Woodward Christian 
Church. His popularity as a preacher is 
attested by the congregation of nearly a 
thousand which regularly worships in this 
downtown church. In 1935 he visited south- 
ern Europe and the Near East, and pub- 
lished his experiences and observations as 
a correspondent for the Detroit News. The 
new president has also won fame as an 
author. Among his more recent books are 
“Roses of Bethany,” “American Preachers 
of Today,” and two books of sermons, “The 
Pulpit Stairs” and “Blundering Into Para- 
dise.” Outside the field of theology he is 
also an authority of Americana, especially 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln. 


Lenten Services 

As this letter is being written, Ralph H. 
Long, D.D., Executive Director of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, is preaching dur- 
ing the noon Lenten service of the Detroit 
Council of Churches, which is broadcast 
over Station WWJ every day except Sat- 
urday and Sunday. Dr. Long is the prin- 
cipal speaker for the week of February 22. 
While in the city he is also speaking in a 
number of the American Lutheran 
churches. 


Pastors of the Michigan Synod received 
wholesome spiritual inspiration in Pre- 
Lenten Retreats held February 8 in Re- 
deemer Church, Lansing, the Rev. A. 
Larsen pastor, and Nativity Church, De- 
troit, the Rev. R. L. Leatherman pastor. 


_“The Consecrated Life” was the general 


theme of both meetings, including a dis- 
cussion of consecrated wills, bodies, and 
work. Discussions avoided theological prob- 
lems and emphasized personal preparation 
through meditation and prayer. Discourag- 
ing weather forced delay in Detroit and 
the rearrangement of the program in Lans- 
ing. It was one of the most miserable days 
for driving this winter, with the fog so 
thick that visibility was almost at zero 
and the streets as slippery as ice skating 
rinks. 

Pastors received the Sacrament of the 
Holy Communion at the Pre-Lenten Re- 
treats, and the Sacrament was administered 
to the congregations at the Ash Wednes- 
day services. Bulletins coming to the pub- 
licity office of the synod indicate a thought- 
ful emphasis on prayer and meditation 
during Lent. Pastor C. E. Jensen of Trin- 
ity Church in Kalamazoo included a copy 
of “Light for Today” in his congregational 
letters. Many others publish daily Bible 
readings. 

In Detroit the United Lutheran Pastors’ 
Association is utilizing this season of the 
church year to make the city “United Lu- 
theran Church conscious” by running a 
block advertisement on the church page 
of the Detroit News every Saturday. This 
“ad” lists the various churches and urges 
church attendance. 


Here and There 


Responding to the appeal of the United 
Lutheran Church through its officers and 
the president of synod, congregations in 
Michigan had contributed $787.62 for flood 
relief by February 10, according to Mr. 
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Fred E. Buergin, treasurer of synod. A 
number of congregations had not reported 
yet on that date. In this emergency the 
spirit of love was manifested also in a 
prayer service sponsored by the Detroit 
District Luther League in Bethel Church, 
the Rev. H. E. Schildroth pastor, on Feb- 
ruary 3. 

In Detroit also, the second annual Con- 
ference of Church Councilmen convened 
February 7 at Luther Memorial Church, 
the Rev. F. P. Madsen pastor. The con- 
ference discussed the general themes of 
“Holiness of Life and Conversation” and 
“Assisting the Pastor.” These meetings of 
church councilmen were inaugurated by 
the United Lutheran Pastors’ Association. 


Another name has been added to the list 
of Michigan pastors who have been elected 
president of ministerial associations. The 
Rev. H. N. Thompson, pastor of Immanuel 
Church, Jackson, was recently elected 
president of the Jackson County Minis- 
terial Association, which has a member- 
ship of seventy-five Protestant pastors. 
This organization is sponsoring noonday 
Lenten services every Wednesday with 
outstanding preachers on the program. 

Easter comes early this year, but Nature 
is offering suitable weather. Spring-like 
days and a thunder storm have been part 
of an exceptionally mild winter in Lower 
Michigan. Comparatively speaking, this 
weather might rival that of famous Cali- 
fornia. However, this mildness is not guar- 
anteed until summer. 


FORKS OF OHIO 
By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


PRINTED IN HIS church bulletin is Dr. 
Alonzo J. Turkle’s letter of resignation as 
pastor of Trinity Church, Stockton Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh. The resignation, Dr. 
Turkle states, is to become effective April 
30. 


A Pastorate of Thirty-eight Years 


Thus Dr. Turkle writes his personal 
“finis” to ministerial service of a half cen- 
tury, first in 
Hillsboro, I11., 
then for eight 
and a half years 
in Kountze 
Memorial 
Church,Omaha, 
Nebraska, and 
thirty - eight 
years in Trin- 
ity, Pittsburgh. 
In this ministry 
he has been 
honored with 
positions of 
trust by the 
church at large. 
For many years 
he was president of the Board of Home 
Missions. For twenty-five years he served 
as a member of the Board of Education. 
For a longer period he has been director 
in the Allegheny County Sunday School 
Association. 

The phrasing of this resignation is un- 
usual. To continue in the pastoral office 
would require him “to tread too closely to 
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my capacity for service.” “It is not for me 
longer to lead in the collective movement 
of this important work, to put the needed 
energy into its commanding influence, to 
guide it in ways of an ever fresh power. 
I have had my long and happy term of 
service, and for it I am profoundly grate- 
ful. It is for the younger now to take up 
the work which I gladly, though sadly, lay 
down.” 

Of course, no pastorate can continue for- 
ever. A half century is a long time. This 
particular half century has been conspic- 
uous by the nature of the service given to 
the church by the incumbent. All the same, 
it has been hard to set this item of news 
down. It doesn’t seem the right thing to 
do. That Dr. Turkle should feel it neces- 
sary to take this step occasions more than 
regret, and compels an admission of time’s 
inevitable pressure upon us all. When Dr. 
Turkle departs from this sphere of labor 
more than a notable pastorate will be con- 
cluded. Pittsburgh will feel much more 
than merely the absence of a familiar name 
in the roster of active pastors within its 
boundaries. 


Floods 


Any comments about floods will not be 
timely, both because we have all been fol- 
lowing so much news from flood areas, 
and also because what we would say now 
must wait too long until the process of 
publication gives it to the reader. At the 
moment the flood news comes from north- 
ern Illinois. The high waters of the Ohio 
are by now being dissipated in the lower 
Mississippi and the Gulf of Mexico. In the 
Upper Ohio the flood stage failed by a 
wide margin of the record made on St. 
Patrick’s Day last year, but even so it is 
noteworthy that except for the 1936 catas- 
trophe the Forks of Ohio mark was the 
highest since 1913. 

There is a strange fascination in watch- 
ing a rising river. The night the Mononga- 
hela came to its crest we were driving 
into Pittsburgh along Second Avenue, on 
our way to the annual meeting of the 
Church Extension Society in the First 
Church. At the lowest level, the first 
greedy fingers of muddy water were 
stretching out into the street. On our re- 
turn after the meeting we found the water 
a little higher. It had not yet reached far 
enough to halt traffic, but it was tireless 
in its strange and silent encroachment. At 
that time traffic still splashed through the 
little puddled lake over the pavement, but 
precautions were made to turn travel else- 
where when necessary. The homes of the 
lock tenders looked odd, lighted, and fam- 
ilies at home, but yellow water surround- 
ing them. At the Homestead waterfront 
curious people had gathered at the brink 
of the flood, marking the inch by inch ad- 
vance of the water along the sloping pave- 
ments. Here the river behaved well 
enough, keeping within safe limits, merely 
lapping up enough area to warn the resist- 
less energy within the stream. 


Sheldon 


The death ot Harry E. Sheldon, founder- 
president of Allegheny Steel Company, re- 
moves an American industrialist of the 
“rugged individualism” type, and a man 
with something of the old-time “from poor 
boy to millionaire” background. According 
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to Time and Bulletin-Index, he was a man 
“noted for harmonious relations with his 
labor force.” Last year the Tarentum Val- 
ley made him the subject of a gigantic 
“Sheldon Day” celebration. He was or- 
phaned at the age of two; reared in an 
orphans’ home; had done with school at 
nine, went to work at fourteen as a $2.00- 
a-week hammer-man. In 1901 he organ- 
ized, with the late Captain Alfred Hicks, 
the Allegheny Steel and Iron Company, 
forerunner of the present corporation with 
which is included the former West Penn 
and West Leechburgh companies. Allegheny 
Steel was capitalized at $300,000; in thirty- 
four years it has paid $19,000,000 in div- 
idends. It sells fifty per cent of United 
States stainless steel. The company’s plants, 
where so much pioneering has taken place 
in the field of the “full finish” steel sheet, 
are located at Brackenridge, twenty-three 
miles above Pittsburgh on the Allegheny 
River, and at Leechburgh, thirty-five miles 
from Pittsburgh. Perhaps Sheldon’s men 
made that fine set of spoons on your dining 
table, or the non-corrosive metal on your 
car, or the steel furniture in your kitchen 
and library, since “Allegheny Metal” has 
gone into many places. 


Thiel Club Banquet 


Pastor Elmer P. Wentz brings in a re- 
view of the annual dinner of the Pitts- 
burgh Thiel Club. Here, speaking on the 
subject, “Youth in the American Democ- 
racy,” Dr. David R. Sumstine, director of 
Curriculum Study and Research in the 
Pittsburgh City Schools, pointed out that 
the future of our American youth rests en- 
tirely with the adults of our land. “Youth 
has never built an automobile,” he said, 
“nor has youth ever built a roadhouse. 
Adults have built both, and today our 
young people ride in automobiles to the 
roadhouse, where sin of all kind is ram- 
pant.” The address impressed upon the 
audience the grave responsibilities we face 
in the field both of secular and religious 
education. 

Dr. Earl S. Rudisill, president of Thiel 
College, brought first-hand information 
about recent events on the Thiel campus, 
and Dr. Henry H. Bagger, president of the 
Pittsburgh Synod, spoke of the synod’s en- 
deavors for Thiel. 

Among functions of the Pittsburgh Thiel 
Club is the presentation of an annual 
scholarship fund, awarded to a worthy 
student of the Pittsburgh area. This com- 
ing spring the members of the club plan 
to sponsor a recital by the Thiel Chorus. 
The club’s officers are: the Rev. Elmer P. 
Wentz, president; Harold Muller, vice- 
president; Miss Marie Geiss, secretary; 
Prof. R. A. Getter, treasurer. 


Junior Church Altar and Chancel 


Miss Rose Heurich, Junior Work Sec- 
retary for the Pittsburgh District Luther 
League, has commented upon the dedica- 
tory service at Emmanuel Church, Belle- 
vue, the Rev. G. L. Himmelman pastor, 
where a complete Junior Church chancel 
has been installed. For some time Mrs. 
Erwin Deuber, junior superintendent for 
the Luther League in Bellevue, has worked 
up a Junior Church program which so in- 
terested the parents and friends of the 
children that the furnishings for the chan- 
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cel came out of their support. These fur- 
nishings consist of a pulpit, lectern, altar, 
two chairs of junior size, cross, vases, 
candlesticks, offering plates, the Common 
Service Book, Bibles for pulpit and lectern, 
altar hangings, platform carpet, maroon 
velvet dossal, a picture of the Boy Jesus. 
No detail has been overlooked. The Junior 
Church meets each Sunday morning at 
10.45, and includes children up to twelve 
years of age. The Junior Luther League 
topics are used, with Light Brigade pro- 
gram one Sunday of each month. 


A League Lenten Retreat 


From Jeannette, reported by H. Wesley 
Henry, is an account of the Retreat, or 
“Pre-Lenten Rally,” held by the Greens- 
burg District Luther League, in Harrold’s 
Old Zion Lutheran Church. More than 
two hundred young people were in at- 
tendance. The arrangements were in 
charge of the district president, Melvin 
Keller of Connellsville. The Rev. George 
C. Booth of Mt. Pleasant had charge of 
the service, and the sermon, “To Win You 
Must Lose,” was delivered by Pastor 
Sidney Kuhn of Penn. 

A chapter might be written some of 
these days on the excellent bulletins and 
institutional newspapers which we have 
on our territory. The News Sheet of the 
Pittsburgh Inner Mission Society appears 
regularly, with much in it these days of 
relief programs for flood sufferers, and em- 
phasis upon organization of auxiliary ef- 
forts both to build up support for the so- 
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ciety and to instruct the people on the 
importance of the Inner Mission as a major 
field of church activity. The little bulletin 
from the Old People’s Home at Zelienople 
gives newsy items about the family and 
how they occupy themselves; one interest- 
ing exhibit we have seen is a quilt made 
up over there that indicates remarkable 
skill on the part of the fingers which made 
those fine stitches. Church School News, 
from the Central Conference Sunday 
School Association, brings its contribution, 
which has lately emphasized the possi- 
bility of improved standards in the local 
church schools. If it is fine mimeographing 
you like, the editorial staff of Luther 
League Branch Twelve, an area centering 
roughly from Freeport to Kittanning to 
Vandergrift, prove worthy of some award. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES are in abeyance at Wit- 
tenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, as the 
Lenten season finds more emphasis placed 
upon vespers and religious convocations. 
Students and faculty members joined Mon- 
day morning, February 15, in a Lenten 
convocation in the Field House Audi- 
torium, sponsored by the Lutheran Stu- 
dents’ Association. President Rees Edgar 
Tulloss conducted the service and Dr. Ross 
Miller, professor of Bible and Religion, de- 
livered the sermon. Music was supplied 
by the college symphony orchestra, with 
vocal solos by Prof. John Bennett Ham of 
the Wittenberg School of Music. 

In the first of a series of weekly vesper 
services, held Sunday afternoon, February 
21, in the chapel, students heard Dr. Paul 
H. Heisey, professer of Religious Educa- 
tion, speak on “Jesus Meets a Very Busy 
Young Man.” The vespers, conducted by 
students of Hamma Divinity School, are 
sponsored by campus religious groups— 
the Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., and the Lu- 
theran Students’ Association. James Key- 
ser, Richmond, Ind., middler in the sem- 
inary, conducted the first service, and the 
college a cappella choir sang special music. 
The vespers will continue until Palm Sun- 
day, March 21. 


Flood Victims Remembered 


Wittenbergers contributed $255.20 in cash 
and a truckload of clothing to refugees 
from the recent disastrous Ohio River 
flood, following a brief drive conducted by 
the Boost Wittenberg Association, the Wit- 
tenberg Women’s League, and a faculty 
committee. The money and clothing were 
turned over to the Red Cross in Cincinnati. 

Cash awards for the best individual li- 
braries owned by Wittenberg students were 
authorized at a recent meeting of the col- 
lege Prudential Committee. Annual prizes 
of $25, $15, and $10 will be given student 
owners of the best collections of books, as 
judged by a committee of faculty members 
and a Springfield attorney, at the Honor 
Day convocation each spring. First awards 
by the judging committee, headed by Dr. 
Gilbert P. Voigt, will be made in 1938. 

Five changes in the faculty and admin- 
istration of the college and of Hamma 
Divinity School were announced at the 
beginning of the second semester, February 
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2. Dr. Willard D. Allbeck, former pastor 
of St. John’s Lutheran Church, Pittsburgh, 
joined the Hamma faculty as acting pro- 
fessor of Doctrines, Liturgics, and Cate- 
chetics. Dr. E. E. Flack, professor of Exe- 
gesis at Hamma, has been granted a leave 
of absence for study at the University of 
Berlin and the University of Leipzig. Dr. 
Flack, accompanied by his family, sailed 
from New York City, February 6. George 
Luntz, instructor in Voice and Theory, 
left the Wittenberg School of Music to 
take up music work in Chicago. He was 
replaced by a former member of the music 
faculty, John Bennett Ham. William Par- 
chen, Wittenberg graduate of 1930 and the 
college’s first foreign exchange student, is 
employed by the college business office. 

A series of Friday night public recitals 
by students of the School. of Music was 
held during the Lenten season in the col- 
lege chapel. 

Plans for the’ annual spring visitation 
week-end, during which high school stu- 
dents are entertained on the Wittenberg 
campus, are being laid by the Boost Wit- 
tenberg Association. 


GETTYSBURG SINGERS IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


College Students Under Director Wagnild’s 
Training Inspire Devotion of Congregation 


Tue GeTTyspurG CoLLtEcE A Cappella 
Choir made its first Philadelphia appear- 
ance at a musical vespers in St. Matthew’s 
Lutheran Church, Sunday afternoon, March 
7. An interested and discriminating con- 
gregation of music lovers heard this new 
organization sing a beautiful program of 
the finest of church music. The singers 
made a most favorable impression, showing 
careful training and direction. The singing 
of the choir was the more remarkable, for 
there is no music department at Gettys- 
burg College and no musical traditions on 
which to build. This organization should 
be the beginning of a fine musical culture 
at our oldest Lutheran college. 

The choir was organized only one year 
ago, and is the youngest of the many a 
cappella choirs now to be found in our 
United Lutheran colleges. Co-education, 
and the coming of Mr. Parker B. Wagnild 
have made this possible. Our Gettysburg 
institutions are most fortunate in having 
this musical personality. 

Mr. Parker B. Wagnild, the director, is 
a student in the Gettysburg Seminary. A 
few weeks after his arrival in Gettysburg 
he organized the Seminary Male Choir and 
the College A Cappella Choir. Singing for 
four years in the famous St. Olaf Choir of 
Northfield, Minn., he continued his studies 
in the Union Seminary School of Sacred 
Music, New York City, graduating with 
the degree of Master of Sacred Music. Mr. 
Wagnild is a competent director and knows 
the field in which he works. The degree 
of perfection attained in these young sing- 
ers bespeaks the skill and musical ability 
of the young director. 

Singing a program of thirteen numbers, 
all classics in church music, in a cappella 
style and from memory is no small feat for 
so young an organization. While there 
were no outstanding solo voices, the vocal 
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ensemble was adequate to all the demands 
of the program. The choral balance was 
excellent. The choir showed exceptional 
attack and release. The program was well 
arranged, in three groups of four numbers 
each, marked by contrasts in musical in- 
terpretation. The numerous Christiansen 
compositions and arrangements gave evi- 
dence that Mr. Wagnild is a pupil of this 
master director. 

The choir had spent a week-end in 
Philadelphia, singing on Saturday evening 
in St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Collings- 
wood, N. J., the Rev. Stewart H. Rudisill 
pastor, to a capacity audience. The vespers 
in St. Matthew’s Church was the only local 
city appearance. On the evening of March 
7 the choir sang in Temple Lutheran 
Church of Brookline, William C. Ney, 
D.D., pastor, to its third appreciative con- 
gregation. 

The writer is happy to record the fact 
that so many of our colleges are now 
studying the treasures of church music, 
and our own Lutheran choral heritage. It 
speaks well for the future of the music 
of our church, both in accomplishment and 
appreciation. Surely these yearly concerts 
all over the church, and the many singers 
from these choirs coming into the churches 
will lift the musical level of our congre- 
gations. T. Benton PErry. 


GOOD FRIDAY 
OBSERVANCE 


Philadelphia, Pa. The Citizens’ Good 
Friday Observance Committee created 
eight years ago, to seek to bring about a 
better observance of Good Friday, is per- 
haps the only committee in the city with 
a distinctly religious objective that is com- 
posed of both Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants. The Committee has the endorse- 
ment of the leaders of all denominations. 
Norman J. Griffin, a Roman Catholic lay- 
man, is the chairman of the Committee this 
year; Dr. E. A. E. Palmquist is secretary; 
and Samuel J. Fisher, Sr., is treasurer. 
The Committee has offices at 520 Land 
Title Building. 

The objective of the Committee is to se- 
cure increasingly a proper observance of 
Good Friday. As a result of its activity 
hundreds of community stores are closed 
from 12.00 M. to 3.00 P. M. Community 
theatres are closed during the same hours. 
Hundreds of services are held, attended by 
vast multitudes. Some of the department 
stores allow their employes, if they wish 
to go to church, to have these three hours 
free without reduction in wages. 


PRESIDENT KNUBEL VIA 
RADIO 


Over THE Blue Network of the National 
Broadcasting Company, President F. H. 
Knubel of the United Lutheran Church in 
America, will be heard on Good Friday, 
March 26, at 5.45 P. M., Eastern Standard 
Time. He will speak from the WJZ studio 
in Radio City, New York. 

Dr. Knubel’s address will be the climax 
of a series of broadcasts arranged by the 
National Broadcasting Company for Holy 
Week, March 21-27. 
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“Stories of fiymns Me Love” 


By CECILIA MARGARET RUDIN, M. A. 
“I can conquer the world alone!’’ t ! 
ymns inspire—such as those which ‘Stories of 
Hymns We Love’’ makes vivid, personal and alive. 

NEW ENLARGED EDITION 
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Covers 400 years of inspired hymn writing. Hymns by Luther, 
Wesley, Stebbins, Barnby, Bliss and Fanny Crosby. Gives the 
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‘oday,”” ‘Jesus Loves Me,’? “Home, Sweet Home,” 
“The Old Rugged Cross,”? and many others. 
Richly illustrated, beautifully bound in blue leatherette cloth, gold 
embossed. 88 pages, 155 subjects—hymns, composers, ete. Price $1.00. 
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ALTOONA NOTES 
By the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk 


For THE current synodical year, the pres- 
ident of the Alleghany Synod is editing 
the quarterly bulletin of the synod. In it 
we note that the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety has assumed the full salary of Mar- 
garet Stewart in Africa for the current 
year. The officers are: President, Mrs. 
H. C. Michael, Johnstown; vice-president, 
Mrs. R. C. Shindler, Altoona; secretary, 
Mrs. C. P. Bastian, Berlin; statistician, Mrs. 
Ed. Holman, Petersburg; historian, Mrs. 
Joseph Tate, Altoona; treasurer, Mrs. F. P. 
Reiter, Johnstown. Love gifts and offer- 
ings at the Huntingdon convention 
amounted to $246.82. 


The Rev. M. J. Ross of Bedford, chair- 
man of the Committee for Ministerial Edu- 
cation, reports that the Alleghany Synod 
is supporting fourteen men for the min- 
istry, ten in Gettysburg Seminary and 
four in colleges. It is the policy of the 
synod not to give aid except in special 
cases, to any person below the junior year 
in college. 


The Rev. G. I. Melhorn of Bedford, mem- 
ber of the Advisory Council to Camp 
Nawakwa, furnishes the information that 
the Alleghany Synod, during the year 1936 
had seventy-seven students in camp, an 
increase of twenty-seven over 1935. They 
were divided as follows: Junior boys 2; 
Junior girls 1; Intermediate boys 6, girls 
17; Senior girls 31; boys 17; and leadership 
10. 


The Publicity Chairman of the synod, 
the Rev. Vernon D. Naugle, Williamsburg, 
has accepted a call to Lewisburg, and will 
leave the synod before Easter. Mr. Naugle 
has been an efficient member of the synod, 
serving two years as secretary. He has 
been a good pastor, sponsoring many edu- 
cational features that have been very prof- 
itable to his people. 


The Rev. Paul M. Kinports, Executive 
Secretary of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica, was a recent visitor in the city, spend- 
ing some time with his college classmate, 
the Rev. Burleigh A. Peters, pastor of 
Grace Church, and speaking at the Golden 
Anniversary services at Trinity Church. 
Mr. Kinports brought a timely message, 
showing that he is optimistic of youth and 
pleading with youth to accept the chal- 
lenge of living for Christ. He said there 
are 70,000 young people in the Luther 
Leagues of the church who have pledged 
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themselves to live by and for the church. 
A number of the Leaguers from the 
Altoona district will attend the biennial 
convention of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica in Springfield, Ohio, July 5-9. 


Mr. Frank P. Reiter, Johnstown, pres- 
ident of the laymen of the Alleghany 
Synod, through Mr. G. W. Woods, Altoona, 
vice-president, makes the announcement 
that the Hon. Thomas C. Hare of Altoona 
will be the guest speaker at the annual 
Laymen’s Rally held in connection with 
synod in May. This meeting will be held 
in Trinity Church, Juniata, May 18, at 7.30 
P. M., with laymen in charge. Judge Hare 
is a fine speaker, and the local people ap- 
preciate the honor of having a speaker 
chosen from this community. 


The Alleghany Synod in 1936 paid 
seventy-two per cent of her apportion- 
ment. This is the highest percentage for 
a number of years. By way of comparison 
the city of Altoona collected only sixty- 
two per cent of her taxes. The spirit of 
the church is better than the law of the 
city. 


The Rev. Russell Fink, missionary from 
India, made a fine tour of the synod. Let us 
have more such missionary presentations. 


STATISTICIANS TO VISIT 
GETTYSBURG 


THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL Convocation of the 
American Lutheran Statistical Association 
will be held at the Theological Seminary 
in Gettysburg, April 14 and 15. The Rev. 
Ira F. Frankenfield, statistical secretary of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, is the 
president of this Association. 
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TOLEDO’ BLADES 
By F. E. Strobel, D.D. 


IF ANY TEARS are being shed they seem 
to be shed by the writer-of “Detroit Let- 
ter.” Toledo does not seem to be shedding 
many tears over the prosperity of her 
neighbors. About the only reason this so- 
called suburb has had for shedding tears 
was that the gangsters from her north- 
ern neighbor made their abode in our fair 
city. These vultures were not chased from 
Toledo to some other field for operation 
but were lodged in the state “pen.” Toledo 
is not only a stronghold for the United 
Lutheran Church but is more than equally 
strong in American Lutherans. This 
strength is manifested in the institutions 
supported jointly by these two groups in 
an Orphans’ Home, an Old People’s Home, 
an Inner Mission Society that is second 
to none in the country, a home for un- 
fortunates and a hospital. The latter has 
taken care of some of the needy members 
from our sister city from the north. 

Toledo leads in that it ranks as the third 
railway center of the country. Its Art 
Museum has the largest per capita attend- 
ance of any art museum in America. The 
city has shown the way with its Industrial 
Peace Board in the settlement of labor dis- 
putes. It is the largest bituminous coal port 
in the world and second port on the Great 
Lakes in point of tonnage. In 1936 it 
handled forty-seven per cent of all cargo 
coal shipped on the lower lakes with 
21,000,000 tons. It is the home of a 
$2,000,000 Naval Armory with the largest 
drill floor in the state. In 1936 thirteen new 
industrial plants were located in the city. 
Its natural harbor is surpassed by none. 


The Inner Mission Society called and in- 
stalled as institutional pastor the Rev. For- 
rest R. Stoneburner on Sunday evening, 
February 28. Ralph H. Long, D.D., was 
the speaker for the evening. This society 
is supported by the whole Lutheran 
Church in the city. It carries on institu- 
tional work, an Employment Bureau, Child 
Welfare, Publicity Bureau, a Neighborhood 
House, a Boarding House for Girls, and a 
preaching hour over the local broadcasting 
station every week. 


A Laymen’s Conference of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church of the southern dis- 
trict of the Michigan Synod was held at 
Archbold, Ohio, March 2. Three hundred 
fifty laymen, including a goodly number 
of women, were in attendance. The lead- 
ing subjects discussed were “Christ and 
Modern Problems,’ “How to Deal with 
Delinquent Members, Attendance, Com- 
munion and Financial Support,” and an 
address on “Stewardship.” 


Church attendance in the city is evi- 
denced by the fact that five or more of the 
congregations are holding two or more 
preaching services every Sunday to care 
for the numbers who desire to worship. 


Robinwood Hospital rejoices in that one 
of her graduates of the 1936 class in her 
Training School passed the state examina- 
tions with an average higher than any 
others from the larger institutions in the 
city and ranked among the five highest in 
the state. There is a great need for grad- 
uate nurses. There are many applicants 
for the class that begins work in September. 
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PERSONAL 


The Rev. Paul H. Gleichman, who has 
been serving as assistant to the Rev. Dr. 
Amos John Traver, pastor of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of Frederick, 
Md., has been called as assistant pastor of 
the congregation. Mr. Gleichman is a grad- 
uate of Gettysburg College and Seminary 
and is a son of St. Paul’s Church, Cumber- 
land, Md., Dr. H. T. Bowersox pastor. 


The Rev. C. E. Huegel, pastor of the New 
Ringgold Parish, Pa., has accepted the call 
to the pastorate of St. Paul’s Church, Or- 
wigsburg, Pa. He will be installed as pas- 
tor of the Orwigsburg church April 4 by 
Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, and the Rev. 
Earl Mohney, president of the Pottsville 
Conference. 

Mr. Huegel was graduated from the 
Philadelphia Theological Seminary in 1931 
and became pastor of the New Ringgold 
Parish, composed of four churches, June 1 
of that year. During this pastorate he has 
officiated at 120 baptisms, 39 weddings, 
and 78 funerals; 112 have been confirmed. 
He will confirm a class of twenty-three 
catechumens at St. Paul’s Church, Orwigs- 
burg, on Palm Sunday and complete the 
Lenten and Easter season duties in his 
present parish before leaving for his new 
field of labor. 


The Rev. Henry C. Kraft has resigned 
from the Myersville Parish of the Mary- 
land Synod to accept a call from Grace 
Church, Easton, Md. 


Hermann F. Miller, D.D., observed the 
tenth anniversary of his pastorate in Trin- 
ity Church, Reading, Pa., February 28, in 
the presence of a congregation that filled 
the church. The sermon was preached by 
Dr. Samuel G. Trexler of New York City. 

The Trinity Crier, the bulletin of this 
old congregation, devoted its pages to 
tributes to the pastor from the church 
council and auxiliary organizations of the 
congregation. In it Mr. John H. Runyon 
gives a review of the congregational activ- 
ities of the past decade, the Rev. Thomas 
B. Smythe writes of Dr. Miller’s relations 
with his ministerial neighbors and says, 
“He has made his first ten years count on 
the side of righteousness. His interest is 
keen, his participation is invaluable in 
every question involving the civic and 
moral welfare of the community.” Mr. 
James Bamford writes of him as a valued 
citizen of Reading, one who “through con- 
stant study and reading, continues to keep 
in touch with the political, social and re- 
ligious movements of our time.” 

Dr. Miller is a graduate of the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in Philadelphia in 
1909. For six years he was pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Pittsford, N. Y., and for 
twelve years of the Church of the Resur- 
rection, Buffalo, N. Y. On February 27, 
1927, he was installed as the twenty-ninth 
pastor of Trinity Church. The record of 
his pastoral acts bespeaks close application 
to the routine duties of a pastor’s life: 268 
baptisms, 393 confirmed, 317 accessions 
otherwise, 169 weddings, 459 funerals. He 
has been active in the work of the church 
at large and for the community. Dr. Miller 
is a member of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
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and is chairman of the Committee on 
Church Papers of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

During these ten years the pastor’s study 
and the parish office were moved from the 
church building to the parish house, which 
was the old parsonage; The Christian Life 
Course was introduced in the Bible school; 
a Children’s Church Hour was inaugurated; 
through Dr. Miller’s influence high school 
students were relieved from home assign- 
ments each Wednesday evening, thereby 
assuring to all local churches opportunity 
to carry on weekday youth programs; and 
stress was laid on “beauty of worship and 
regular attendance, hospitality and Chris- 
tian friendliness, an improved Bible school, 
a larger communlty program, a social and 
recreational program in keeping with the 
Christian profession”; and the Memorial 
Chapel was rebuilt after destruction by a 
tornado in 1933. 


LENTEN THEMES 


Hudson Heights, N. J. The Rev. John 
H. Wagner, pastor of Trinity Church, spoke 
on the Gospel for the Day at the services 
on Sunday mornings during Lent and on 
the theme, “In the Face of Jesus Christ” 
on Wednesday evenings. The Sunday eve- 
ning services were conducted by the aux- 
iliary organizations of the congregation. 


Washington, D. C. At Zion Church, the 
Rev. Edward G. Goetz took as the theme 
of his Sunday morning sermons, “Looking 
Unto Jesus,” and on Wednesday evenings 
“So Great Salvation?” as based on Hebrews 
2:3. On Good Friday the cantata by 
Maunder, “Olivet to Calvary,’ was sung 
by the choir. A brief sermon for children 
was also preached each Sunday morning. 


Denver, Colo. At Barnitz Memorial 
Church, the theme of the Sunday sermons 
by Pastor L. H. Steinhoff was “My Lord 
and My Life,” a series of studies of the 
Person of Christ as related to life, from 
the Gospel according to St. John. Parallel 
themes morning and evening made an in- 
teresting series of topics: “The Divine 
Christ,’ and “The Human Jesus”; “A 
Fruitful Teacher” and “The Fruitful Vine”; 
“The Good Shepherd” and “A Door for 
the Sheep”; “The Eternal Messiah” and 
“The Eternal Light”; “The Bread of Life” 
and “The Way of Life”; “The Humble 
King” and “A Serving Lord.” 


Shamokin, Pa. Dr. E. H. Gerhart, pastor 
of Grace Church, spoke on the following 
themes at the two services on Sundays 
during Lent: Temptation, Sin, Repentance, 
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Grace, Atonement. Wednesday evening 
themes were The Disease, The Great Phy- 
sician, The Diploma, The Experience, The 
Tender Heart and The Perseverance. Spe- 
cial music was a feature of all services, 
and the pastor reports large congregations 
present at all services during the Lenten 
season. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Albany, N. Y. First Lutheran Church, 
Chalmers E. Frontz, D.D., pastor, played 
host to a foreign missionary and a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. On February 5, the Eastern Dis- 
trict Luther League held its winter rally 
in the Friendship House of the First Lu- 
theran Church. There were about 130 
Leaguers present. The speaker of the eve- 
ning was the Rev. L. Grady Cooper, Ph.D., 
missionary from China. Dr. Cooper is a 
native of North Carolina and has been in 
China for eight years. He spoke of our 
work in China and especially of the project 
of the Luther League of America at 
Tsingtao. 

On February 8, the missionary societies 
of the church had the pleasure of hearing 
Miss Nona Diehl, Young Women’s secre- 
tary of the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the United Lutheran Church in America. 
Miss Diehl spoke interestingly of her re- 
cent visit to China and Japan. 

During the month the members of the 
congregation responded generously to two 
appeals made throughout the United Synod 
of New York. Almost $1,000 was pledged 
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to the Greater Boston Student Center 
Campaign. Over $100 was contributed to 
the Inner Mission Board for the flood suf- 
ferers after many had responded to the 
Red Cross appeals. The missionary so- 
cieties conducted their Week of Prayer 
February 15-19. 

This congregation is conducting a series 
of Sunday night forums which are in- 
tended to educate the congregation con- 
cerning matters of our church at home and 
at large. 


Cullman, Ala. The fifteenth anniversary 
of the organization of Christ Church, the 
Rev. Cecil C. Helmly pastor, was cele- 
brated February 21. The pastor preached 
on the theme, “Through Faith We Con- 
quer.” 

This congregation was organized in a 
hall above what was known then as the 
Cullman Paint and Wall Paper Store on 
February 19, 1922, by the Rev. Otto Doer- 
ring, missionary secretary of the Wartburg 
Synod. Soon application was made for 
membership in what was then the Minis- 
terium of Georgia and Adjacent States, 
now the Georgia-Alabama Synod. 

Though penniless at the beginning and 
not owning a foot of ground, this congre- 
gation began to make plans for the future. 
It was decided to purchase a lot at the cor- 
ner of Fifth Street and Second Avenue at 
a cost of $2,000. In 1923 plans were studied 
for the erection of a building which finally 
resulted in adopting a plan similar to that 
of the Church of the Redeemer, Macon, 
Ga. Ground was broken March 3,.1924, and 
the church was formally dedicated Novem- 
ber 30, 1924. The total cost was $15,400. 
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The pastors who have served the congre- 
gation are the Rev. H. E. Henning, the Rev. 
H. H. Heinzman and the present pastor. 
Steady progress has been made both mate- 
rially and spiritually. The congregation is 
now in the midst of an aggressive Lenten 
season and is holding special services that 
are well attended. 


El Paso, Texas. St. Paul’s Church, the 
Rev. A. H. Schnake pastor, feels that 
“coming of age” by way of self-support is 
something to celebrate. Accordingly, Feb- 
ruary 7 was set aside as a day of general 
rejoicing and thanksgiving for the achieve- 
ment of this noteworthy step. The Rev. 
A. M. Knudsen of Chicago, Ill., Divisional 
Secretary of the Board of American Mis- 
sions, and the Rev. L. H. Steinhoff of 
Denver, Colo., president of the Rocky 
Mountain Synod, participated on this oc- 
casion. The former spoke at the morning 
and evening services, and to a group of 
parish visitors of St. Paul’s Church in the 
afternoon. The latter spoke at the morning 
service, and addressed the Luther League 
in the evening. St. Paul’s Choir brightened 
the occasion with special music. 

St. Paul’s has traveled the road of mis- 
sion support for several years, meeting and 
overcoming difficulties, over-ruling dis- 
couragements, with eyes set on the goal of 
self-support. Under the leadership of Pas- 
tor Schnake, the congregation has elimin- 
ated all indirect methods of money-raising, 
depending solely upon the direct free-will 
method, with remarkable increases in re- 
ceipts both for current expenses and benev- 
olences. 

St. Paul’s will entertain the Rocky Moun- 
tain Synod for the first time in its history, 
May 7 to 10. 


Hallam, Pa. St. James’ congregation, the 
Rev. Glenn T. Hafer pastor, improved the 
worship facilities of its church by the in- 
stallation of a pipe organ. A pre-dedica- 
tory program was offered on the instru- 
ment preceding the Vesper Service of Jan- 
uary 31, by Mr. Frank Renault of York, 
Pa. The dedicatory service was conducted 
by the pastor, February 21, in connection 
with the morning worship. 

The F. J. Furst Organ Service of York 
constructed and installed the organ, the 
specifications of which include five speak- 
ing, and twenty borrowed, stops with pro- 
vision for the later addition of chimes, 
harp, and other stops. This two-manual 
organ is equipped with electro-pneumatic 
action. 

The proposal to purchase the organ some 
months ago met with a hearty response 
from the congregation, as was manifested 
in the provision of funds necessary to 
cover the cost of installation prior to the 
date of dedication. The dedication of the 
instrument was the realization of a long- 
felt desire of many members of the con- 
gregation who have been gratified by the 
enriched atmosphere for worship which 
the use of the organ affords. 


Harrisburg, Pa. At the annual congre- 
gational meeting of the Church of the Re- 
deemer the pastor was voted an increase 
of $300 in salary. Last fall a service of 
rededication was held after renovations to 
the church auditorium had been completed. 
The renovations included the painting of 
the walls and ceiling, refinishing floors, 
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installation of new pews and repairs to the 
chancel. The total cost, $830, had been 
oversubscribed at the time of the ded- 
ication. 

Gifts to the congregation include a bap- 
tismal font, presented by Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Walter Eby as a memorial to their son 
Donald, and is a product of long hours of 
Mr. Eby’s artistic workmanship; a steel 
flag pole and Christian flag from the young 
people; brass altar desk, altar copy of the 
Common Service Hymnal; brass offering 
plates, bason and alms bracket. The par- 
sonage was remodeled prior to the New 
Year reception. 

During the pastorate of the Rev. Alton 
M. Motter all interest payments on the in- 
debtedness of the congregation have been 
met promptly and fully, a reduction of 
$2,500 has been made in the principal of 
the debt, which now stands at $44,447; a 
definite amortization plan for the reduc- 
tion of the indebtedness has been adopted; 
the use of the tri-plex envelopes has been 
introduced, also special class offerings. The 
communing membership has increased 
from 300 to 375. 


Silver Run Parish, Md., composed of St. 
Matthew’s Church, Pleasant Valley, and 
St. Mary’s Church, Silver Run, the Rev. 
W. E. Saltzgiver pastor, on February 19 in 
St. Mary’s Parish House observed the 
tenth anniversary of the pastor’s ministry 
in this parish. The special speakers were 
the Rev. F. B. Peck, pastor of St. Mary’s 
Reformed Church, Silver Run; the Rev. 
Charles Rebert, pastor of St. Matthew’s 
Reformed Church, Pleasant Valley; the 
Rev. David Kammerer, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Littlestown, Pa.; the 
Rev. Millard Kroh, pastor of Uniontown 
Lutheran Parish; Mr. Harry B. Fogle,.pres- 
ident of the Middle Conference Maryland 
Sunday School Association; and Judge 
Sherman Flannagan of Westminster. Mr. 
Stanley Bowersox, superintendent of St. 
Mary’s Sunday school, was master of cere- 
monies. Miss Evelyn Mather of West- 
minster, director of music at St. Mary’s, 
sang two songs, and was accompanied by 
Mrs. Frank Matthias, organist at St. Mary’s 
Church. In grateful appreciation of un- 
selfish services to the parish and to the 
community, Mrs. Saltzgiver was presented 
with a basket of flowers and Pastor Saltz- 
giver was presented with a bill-fold con- 
taining a sum of money. 

During this pastorate considerable prog- 
ress has been made in adding to the equip- 
ment of St. Mary’s Church. A new pipe 
organ was installed, Common Service 
Books were introduced, pastor and choir 
were vested, a parish house was erected, 
shrubbery was planted on the church 
grounds, and a Light Brigade and a Young 
Women’s Missionary Society were organ- 
ized. The interior of the church is now 
being renovated. This congregation is plan- 
ning to celebrate its one hundred seventy- 
fifth anniversary this May. 


DIFFICULTIEs are stones with which to 
build, given by God to man. 


OBITUARY 


bin The Rev. Hermann August Fried- 
rich Seago Weigand, son of August Weigand 


and his wife Emma, nee Toepke, was born in 
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FORWARD! 


Excerpts From Our Annual Report 


Dec. 31, 1936: 


50,759 Members 
$49,117,387 
$ 6,973,202 
$ 1,016,154 


$ 4,318,125 


Surplus 


Insurance in Force 


Admitted Assets 


Benefits Paid 


Increase 
During Year: 


5,415 
$4,788,713 
$ 971,832 
$ 185,607 
$ 213,473 


Because of our large surplus and excellent financial condition a 
SPECIAL DIVIDEND has been declared. During the coming 
year every member will receive an ADDITIONAL amount equal 


to 100 per cent of the regular dividend. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL AID SOCIETY 


WAVERLY, IOWA 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance 


Halberstadt, Germany, December 7, 1858. He 
was graduated from the Lutheran Seminary, Mt. 
Airy, Philadelphia, Pa., and was ordained May 
29, 1888, in Lancaster, Pa. The same year he 
was married to Miss Ottilie Rumpff, which 
union was blessed with four sons and two 
daughters, of whom the oldest child died at an 
early age. i 5 x 

He served the following congregations: Chris- 
tus Kirche, Philadelphia, Pa., 1888-1895; Peters 
Kirche, Brodhagen, Ont., 1895-1920; Andreas 
Kirche, Weesatche, Tex., 1920-1923. 

At the age of sixty-five he retired from the 
active ministry because of failing health, Since 
his retirement he lived with his wife in New 
Jersey, where they made their.home with their 
children, the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Sievert. 
Mr. Weigand preached occasionally wherever his 
help was needed. He died in Jersey City, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1937. 

His last prayer was: “Bless the Lord, O my 
soul; and all that is within me, bless His holy 
name. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not 
all His benefits. Who forgiveth all thy iniquities, 
Who healeth all thy diseases, Who redeemeth thy 
life from destruction, Who crowneth thee with 
lovingkindness and tender mercies. Amen. 


SYNOD 


The Synod of Kansas and Adjacent States will 
hold the opening session of its sixty-ninth an- 
nual convention Monday, April 19, at 8.00 P. M., 
at St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Wichita, Kan., 
E. E. Stauffer, D.D., pastor. 

Charles A. Puls, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The Philadelphia Conference of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States 
will hold its annual convention in Prince of 
Peace Church, Comly and Culgate Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa., the Rev. Paul C. Empie pas- 
tor, April 5 and 6. Service of Holy Communion 
at 4.00 P. M., hea 8.00 P. M., a sym osium 
on “The Growth of the Congregation—Through 


Worship, Through Christian Education, Through 
Personal Work.” Speakers, the Rev. Floyd L. 
Eichner, the Rev. Paul J. Hoh, S.T.M., and the 
Rev. Carl F. Yaeger. Elections at Tuesday 
morning session. Reports on Tuesday by Group 
C Committees—Administration; Group B—Mis- 
sions; Group A—Education, in the order named. 
Ira S. Fritz, Sec. 


The eighty-fifth convention of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania and Adjacent States will be held in 
Zion Church, Weatherly, Pa., the Rev. C. F. 
Holland pastor, April 13 and 14. Service of 
Public Confession and the Holy Communion, 
10.30 A. M. M. M. Enders, Sec. 


The spring convention of the Western Con- 
ference of the United Synod of New York will 
be held Monday, April 5, in Kensington Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y., the Rev. Herbert L. Siegner 
pastor. Service of Holy Communion at 10.00 
A. M., with sermon by the Rev. W. A. Schmidt, 
vice-president. Supper and Inner Mission In- 
stitute at 6.30 P. M. 

Herbert L. Siegner, Sec. 


“IN THE MIDST OF LIFE WE ARE 
IN DEATH” 


On February 10, 1937, Burton C. Simon, an 
official of the Lutheran Social Union of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., after a brief illness, entered into 
life. Mr. Simon was active in business, civic, 
educational and religious affairs and gave to 
them all of his time, energy and means. He 
was a native of Philadelphia, having been born 
in its southern section March 6, 1876. It ever 
remained his first love, and he was a resident 
of it at the time of his demise. His going hence 
caused a vacancy not easy to fill. 

We of the Lutheran Social Union bow in 
humble submission to Him Who doeth all things 
well; we record our sorrow and sense of loss; 
we extend our cordial sympathy to his family; 
and we rejoice in the blessed hope of everlast- 
ing life. William H. Patrick, Sec. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Two New “Electives” for Young People 


The student’s edition is a complete textbook, giving helpful explanations for the student. Price, 20 cents a copy. 


The leader’s edition is the textbook plus most practical suggestions and helps for the conduct of the sessions. 
Price, 30 cents a copy. 


Now Ready 
STUDIES IN FIRST CORINTHIANS 


By PAUL J. HOH 


A study of this text will reveal some of the many church problems that existed in St. Paul’s time, and it will also reveal 
solutions for many church problems which perplex churches today. This study will prepare you to help in the improvement 
and advancement of church life locally and in the world at large. The many Bible passages should be studied carefully. 
Suggestions of projects are most practical. 


The twelve lessons treat: The Church of God at Corinth, The Cure for Church Factions, The Solution of Social Problems, 


The Problem of Marriage, The Limits of Liberty, The Demands of Decency, The Observance of the Lord’s Supper, The Use 
and Abuse of Spiritual Gifts, The Way of Love, The Mystery of Resurrection, The Fellowship of Saints, The Gospel Accord- 
ing to St. Paul. 


Ready April 1 
THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


By P. D. BROWN 


The author has treated questions of marriage and home building frankly and honestly with a view to helping serious- 
minded young Christians to see the truth as revealed by God Himself in His Word and in the experience of Christian people. 
A study of the book will lead young folks to a Christian viewpoint and a Christian attitude in these matters. There are refer- 
ences to Bible passages which should be carefully studied. These are authority for the author’s and the Christian’s attitude. 


The subjects treated are: Our Basic Institution, Marriage, Starting Right, The Happy Home, Friends of the Home, Enemies 
of the Home, Divorce, The Home a Training School, The Home and the Church, The Family Altar, The Unseen Guest, The 
Challenge of the Christian Home. These twelve lessons are interesting, helpful, and convincing. 


Previously Published 
WORSHIP 


By T. K. FINCK 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE 


By PAUL J. HOH 


The Final Volume in the First or Elementary Series of the 
Lutheran Leadership Course 


MY PROGRESS 


A Study of the Church Worker and His Progress 
By O. FRED NOLDE and PAUL J. HOH 


Price, STUDENT’S TEXTBOOK, 25 cents; LEADER’S GUIDE, 10 cents. 

This textbook deals with the methods by which leaders may measure their progress and the progress of their work. It sets 
forth the principles and techniques of measurement in a very simple and untechnical way. It treats the measurement of the 
leader’s own progress, the measurement of conditions under which work is done, and the measurement of pupil progress. 
This text is recommended to all church workers who desire to make progress in their church work and who are eager to know 
how their progress can be correctly evaluated. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234. SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 
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